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WHAT WAS POPE’S DEBT TO EDWARD YOUNG? 
By E. Crawrorp 


Pope’s revival of epistolary satire in the 1730’s followed by 
five years and more the publication of The Universal Passion 
by Edward Young. Young’s work was a series of seven satires 
separately published between 1725 and 1728 and in the latter 
year collected into a “ second ” edition under the expanded title 
Love of Fame the Universal Passion.’ It was popular from the 
time of its appearance; and neither the greater reputation of 
Pope nor the subsequent popularity of Young’s own Night 
Thoughts served to destroy Young’s reputation throughout his 
lifetime as one of the leading satirists of his age. Contemporary 
readers of certain of Pope’s “grave epistles” found them 
reminiscent of Young’s, and later critics have sustained a 
comparison between the two satirists without defining it.” 

Editors of Pope since Warton have called attention to certain 


1 The Universal Passion. Satire 1 (London, 1725); The Universal Passion. Satire 
2 (1725); The Universal Passion. Satire 3 (1725); The Universal Passion. Satire 
4 (1725); The Universal Passion. Satire the Last (1726); The Universal Passion. 
Satire 5. On Women (1727); The Universal Passion. Satire 6. On Women (1728); 
Love of Fame the Universal Passion. In Seven Characteristical Satires (2nd ed. 
London, 1728) . 

2A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England 1660-1830 
(Paris, 1925), pp. 208-9; Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature 1730-1780 
(New York, 1928), 1. 369; George Saintsbury, The Peace of the Augustans 
(London, 1916), p. 65; George Sherburn in The Best of Pope (New York, 1931), 
p. xiv; ete. 
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parallels which can be drawn between lines scattered through- 
out Pope’s poetry after 1728 and passages in Love of Fame and 
in a pamphlet which Young contributed in Pope’s defense to 
the War of the Dunces in 1730, Two Epistles to Mr. Pope con- 
cerning the Authors of the Age.’ Between some passages there 
is marked verbal similarity, although sometimes this resem- 
blance is not significant and in other instances it can be 
explained in terms other than those of direct borrowing from 
Young on Pope’s part. Sometimes it lies in the fact that the 
two authors are repeating the same platitude* or making the 
same topical allusion.’ More than anything else, the parallel 
passages which can be collected impress the reader with the 


* Warton pointed out many parallels in An Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, which was dedicated to Young, and augmented the number in the notes 
of his edition of Pope’s works. The more significant of these and of parallels cited 
by subsequent editors are retained in the Elwin-Courthope and the Twickenham 
editions: The Dunciad, ed. Sutherland (London, 1943), 3. 155-6 and Love of Fame 
1. 279-80; 4. 614 and Love of Fame 7. 225; The Imitations of Horace, ed. Butt 
(London, 1942), Satire 2. i, 99 and Two Epistles to Mr. Pope 1. 15-17; Epistle 
2.1. 108. and Two Epistles to Mr. Pope (1730), p. 40; Epilogue to the Satires 2. 12 
and Two Epistles to Mr. Pope 2. 181. In the Elwin-Courthope edition: Moral 
Essays 2. 18 and Love of Fame 5. 219; 2. 37-40 and Love of Fame 5. 237; 2. 107 
and Love of Fame 6. 437-42; 3. 180 and Love of Fame 6. 321; 4. 7-8 and Love of 
Fame 1. 177. Subsequent references to the text of the Dunciad and the Imitations 
will be to the Twickenham edition and to the text of the Moral Essays in E-C. 

* Cf. Mr. Butt’s note on Imitations of Horace, Satire 2. 1. 99: 

In Durance, Exile, Bedlam or the Mint 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will Rhyme and Print. 
Cf. Young’s Two Epistles 1. 117-18 
Such Writers have we! all, but Sense, they print; 
Ev’n George’s Praise is dated from the Mint. 
* Sutherland reprints Wakefield’s note that the Dunciad 4, 614. 
Ev’n Palinurus nodded at the Helm 
followed Love of Fame 7. 225, 
What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm! 
Our Palinurus slept not at the helm. 
Young’s lines are part of his dedication of the satire to Walpole. Bolingbroke 
promptly alluded to the dedication without specifically naming the author in the 
first issue of his opposition journal, The Occasional Writer. Bolingbroke addressed 
Walpole: “Should any of those flatterers, who often betray their patrons into a 
fatal security, speak to you much in the same manner, as sleep addresses himself 
to Palinurus in the fifth book of the Aeneis. . . . You would answer, I am per- 
suaded, as this Pilot did. . . . “ But Palinurus slept, and you know the conse- 
quence.” (Bolingbroke’s Works, ed. Mallet [London, 1754]. 1. 136-7.) Pope’s 
resemblance to Young is in this instance coincidence. 
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extent to which both authors expressed in the content of their 
poetry their common social, intellectual, and literary milieu. 
A very limited area of close resemblance between Young 
and Pope can be marked off on the basis of a style in satire 
which Young created in the Universal Passion. More distinc- 
tive than historians of the development of verse-satire have 
recognized, this style was a deliberate modification of the 
traditional literary type to meet and express certain contem- 
porary tastes. Young described his modification by the term 
characteristical. Into the traditional heroic couplet he intro- 
duced characters of a style peculiarly popular at the time. 
These characters, like the lines into which they were set, 
reflected points of view about human nature prevalent among 
popular moralists. Throughout, the Universal Passion bore a 
bland tone, with consequent avoidance of specific attack on 
particular individuals, which Young justified with reference to 
certain contemporary conventions and critical theory. That 
contemporary readers recognized the distinctive quality of the 
resulting poems is shown by Warton’s appraisal in the Essay 
and again in the notes of his edition: 
... The Universal Passion; a work that abounds in wit, observa- 
tion on life, pleasantry, delicacy, urbanity, and the most well-bred 


raillery, without a single mark of spleen and ill-nature. These were 
the first characteristical satires in our language. . . .° 


It is for later readers to observe that the distinctiveness lay in 
the ingenuity with which Young devised a frame in which to set 
the favorite ideas and interests of the readers for whom he 
wrote. 

For example, there was considerable contemporary interest 
in the character as a literary genre. To a very small degree, 
that interest was a continuation of the tradition of the seven- 
teenth century prose character in the style of the Ethical 
Characters of Theophrastus. Principally it was the result of 
the popularity in England during the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century of Les Caractéres ou les moeurs de ce siécle of 
Jean de La Bruyére.’ The Caractéres, essentially a collection of 


° Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (5th ed. London, 1806), 2. 142. 

7 The work was popular in the original and in a translation which went through 
six editions between 1699 and 1723; selections from it were included in an anthology 
of the writings of “modern” and “ancient” moralists, The English Theophrastus 
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maxims arranged in chapters to describe various aspects of 
seventeenth century French life, contained characterizations 
which La Bruyére called characters but which modified con- 
siderably the conventional Theophrastian type. Whereas each 
chapter of the Ethical Characters was a definition of a moral 
quality, tersely enumerating the marks typical of a possessor 
of that quality, La Bruyére’s characters were informal indi- 
vidualized descriptions of types of people, interspersed through- 
out the continuous text of his chapters. English writers who 
regarded La Bruyere as an interesting literary model followed 
him in two respects. They followed his style of character- 
writing, and they combined the character with a second literary 
type, the most successful being Addison’s combination in the 
Spectator of characters written in the manner of La Bruyére 
with the prose essay. Young was the first writer to combine 
characters written in the manner of La Bruyére with verse- 
satire. 

Again, under all Young’s characters lay the assumption that 
the key to understanding human actions was to detect the 
“passion ” which a given action expressed. In a fashion often 
less systematic than popular, the French aphorists widely read 
in England in the original and in translation, as well as English 
writers who were influenced by these ideas set forth in various 
forms and in various connections the relationship between 
men’s passions and manners.* About the time Young published 
his first satire Henry Gally specifically related the technique of 
writing successful characters to this accepted basis for analysis 


(London, 1702; 8rd ed. 1708). The English translation of La Bruyére’s works 
included a translation of his French translation of the Ethical Characters of 
Theophrastus. Eustace Budgell’s The Moral Characters of Theophastus (1714) was 
designed to correct the inaccuracies of the double translation. Budgell’s preface 
praised Theophrastus as a moralist but preferred La Bruyére as a literary model. 
Henry Gally upheld Theophrastus as a moralist and a stylist in the preface of his 
new translation The Moral Characters of Theophrastus ... To which is prefiz’d 
a Critical Essay on Characteristic-Writings (1725). A contrast between Budgell’s 
and Gally’s views takes on the familiar pattern of the Ancient-Modern controversy. 

® Cf. Kenneth MacLean, John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century (New Haven, 1936), pp. 47-8: “ No aspect of Eighteenth-Century thought 
is so astonishing as the popularity of this anti-rational conception of ruling passions 
which thus sets the intellect aside to leave us at the mercy of our passions. . . 
The frequency with which Eighteenth-Century writers placed man and his reason 
at the mercy of his passions, particularly his ruling passion, suggests that the age 
of reason might with more justice be called the age of passion.” 
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of personality in An Essay concerning Characteristic-writing 
which was the preface to his translation of the Ethical Charac- 
ters of Theophrastus. Even though Gally took the point of 
view of the Ancients in defending Theophrastus as a literary 
model, he stated the principles of character analysis in 
thoroughly contemporary terms. A character-writer, he said, 
must know the “ Labyrinth” of the passions, understanding 
“every single Passion” and its relationship to every other 
passion.” Young had already applied the idea Gally stated by 
creating all his characters to show various manifestations of 
the single passion of ambition itself recognized by contem- 
porary moralists as one of the most powerful of the passions; 
and Young’s specific statement that this passion is universal 
constitutes the unifying theme of his seven satires. Thus, still 
another feature of his “ characteristical ” satire was its utiliza- 
tion of contemporary theories of psychology as a basis for the 
content of both characters and satire. 7 

Practically, what Warton described as Young’s manner of 
“well-bred raillery without a single mark of spleen and ill- 
nature ” was an expedient means of avoiding making enemies 
by the satire. Young’s topical allusions were not malicious, and 
individuals, if pointed out at all, were generally mentioned in 
flattering terms. Even so, Young began the preface which he 
wrote for the collected edition of the satires with a statement 
that he was “not conscious of the least malevolence to any 
particular person thro’ all the characters; tho’ some Persons 
may be so selfish as to engross a general application to them- 
selves.” An apology of this kind was conventional enough, 
even from authors who did not avoid personal attack so scrupu- 
lously as did Young."® Young’s preface further justified the 
appropriateness of his tone with reference to critical authority. 


*In another statement, which anticipates Pope, Gally adds, “’Tis the master- 
Passion which must determine the Character.” 

2°Cf. La Bruyére’s preface to the Discours a Académie, Oeuvres, ed. Servois 
(Paris, 1865-82), 2. 450: “Je suis presque disposé 4 croire qu'il faut que mes 
peintures expriment bien I’homme en général, puisque’elles ressemblent 4 tant de 
particuliers, et que chacun y croit voir ceux de sa ville ou de sa province . . . J’ai 
pris un trait d’un cété et un trait d’un autre; et de ces divers traits . . . j’en ai fait 
des peintures vraisemblables, cherchant moins 4 réjouir les lecteurs par le caractére, 
ou comme disent les mécontents, par la satire de quelqu’un, qu’a leur proposer des 
défauts & éviter et des modéles & suivre.” 
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The justification was rooted in Dryden’s distinction between 
Horace’s and Juvenal’s styles and his admiration for Boileau 
as combining the merits of both of the Roman satirists— ™ 
critical notions which Addison had rephrased and elaborated 
in the Spectator.* To Young, then, Horace was the exemplar 
of the moralist gently ridiculing what could be improved in 
typical contemporary men and manners: 

This kind of satire only has any delicacy in it. Of this delicacy 
Horace is the best master: He appears in good humour while he 
censures; and therefore his censure has the more weight, as supposed 
to proceed from Judgment, not from Passion . . . Boileau has 
joyn’d both the Roman Satirists with great success; but has too 


much of Juvenal in his very serious Satire on Women, which should 
have been the gayest of all. 


In theory, as well as in practice, then, characteristical satire 
expressed contemporary interests, its only novelty lying in its 
combination of those interests. Consequently, Love of Fame 
was an extremely popular book, which had reached its third 
edition by 1730. 

Whether or not the success of Love of Fame inspired Pope 
to turn to formal verse-satire after the Dunciad,* certain of 
Pope’s subsequent poems resemble Young’s in style. Of course, 
a certain degree of similarity between the two satirists was 
inevitable. Certainly Pope, no less than Young, expressed in 
his poetry the social, intellectual and literary background of 
his times. Even within the area of our comparison he knew, 
independently of Young, La Bruyére’s Caractéres and the 
works of the other moralists whom Young’s characteristical 
satire typically echoed. *‘ Nevertheless, Pope deliberately as- 
sumed various aspects of a “ characteristical ” vein in three 
satires which followed the first of his ethic epistles, possibly for 
reasons which can be connected with the controversy which 
followed the publication of the Epistle to Burlington. These 
three are the epistles to Bathurst and Chandos and Of the 
Characters of Women, which now stand with the Epistle to 
Burlington as four of the Moral Essays. 


11 A Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire” in The Essays 
of John Dryden, ed. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 2. 26, 81, 94, 95. 

12 5. 209. 

13 So Professor Sherburn suggests in The Best of Pope, ed. Sherburn (New York, 
1931), p. xiv. 
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The first of Pope’s epistolary satires appeared late in 1731. 
Addressed to Burlington on the occasion of his publication of 
Palladio’s Designs, it took for its theme good taste in the use 
of riches, especially in building. Certain parallels between 
lines in this epistle and passages in Young have been pointed 
out. Actually they are topical allusions and similar expressions 
by the two authors of themes often repeated in literature of 
the day.** A good many of the parallels to passages in Young 
occur in Pope’s description of Timon, which, although its style 
recalls the verse-portraits of Dryden and Hall rather than 
Young, in content recalls such treatments of the theme of the 
dilettante as in La Bruyére’s chapter “ De La Mode.” * Two 
or three other portraits in the poem resemble the style of La 
Bruyére’s characters somewhat,'* but there is no more signifi- 
cant link between this satire and Young’s Universal Passion. 
As a whole, Pope’s poem was occasional, and readers did not 
find in it the impersonal, generalized moralizing which was 
associated with Young’s term “ characteristical.” 

On the contrary, Pope’s enemies promptly seized on the 
portrait of Timon and interpreted it as a specific attack on the 
Duke of Chandos." After their vehement attacks on the author 
had somewhat subsided, Pope published a second epistolary 
satire on the same subject, addressed to Bathurst.’* This time 


14 E.g. Moral Essay 4. 7-8 which E-C notes as being in all editions after the first 
published during Pope’s lifetime, 
For Fountain statutes, and for Pembroke coins. 
and Love of Fame, 1. 177-8, 


Not Fountaine’s self more Parian charms has known; 
Nor is good Pembroke more in love with stone. 


Both Fountaine and Pembroke were well known collectors, and this is a topical 
allusion like Pope’s reference in the next couplet to providing “ butterflies for 
Sloane ” which has been compared to Young’s reference elsewhere to Sloane as “ the 
foremost toyman of his time.” Both writers mention these prominent collectors 
coincidently among other references which are not comparable. 

1° Especially the description of the library of the book-collector and the character 
of “le bourgeois.” (Oeuvres, ed. Servois, Paris, 1865-82, 2. 139, 140.) Both Young 
and Pope show familiarity with La Bruyére’s chapter, which was widely popularized 
in the translations and anthologies as well as by other writers of their own times 
and country. 

2°]. 18 ff., 79 ff., 89 ff. 

17 George Sherburn, “Timon’s Villa and Canons,” Huntington Library Bulletin 
8 (1935). 131-52. 

18 There is information on the relationship between these two epistles in George 
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he treated the matter of the use of riches in more inclusive 
terms. Although the subject was not so popular as Young’s 
theme of pride, nevertheless Pope dealt with it in Young’s 
moralizing manner. The poem opened with a long discussion of 
the moral significance of gold, concluding: 

Like doctors thus, when much dispute has passed, 

We find our tenets just the same at last. 

Both fairly owning, riches, in effect, 

No grace of Heaven or token of the elect; 

Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 

To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil. 


As a result of the introduction of discussion in the manner of 
the moralist, much of the satire took on an altered tone. 
Professor Sherburn has characterized the Epistle to Bathurst 
as “ abstract and less incisive ” than the Epistle to Burlington.” 
At least one contemporary reader immediately perceived this 
change in Pope’s style of satire: 

I enclose to you Mr. Pope’s new poem, which is much in the style of 
the epistle to my Lord Burlington; but as the objects of his satire 
are low, people will be less offended, for who cares for P. Waters, 


Charters, or Ward ... The style of the whole is like Young’s 
Universal Passions. . . .”° 


In addition to the fact that the only recognizable personal 
allusions were not to fashionable people, Pope was assuming the 
point of view of the moralist, as Young had already adopted it 
in his verse-satire. 

The resemblance to Young is especially marked in a passage 
in which Pope set forth an aspect of the very subject from 
which Young derived his theme, the subject of the passions. 
Pope’s interest lay in the phase of the subject which he was to 
develop more systematically in the Essay on Man, while Young 
developed the popular notion that pride was a universal passion. 
Yet both were drawing on the same popular subject for the 
content of verse-satire.** Pope stated the notion of the “ ruling 
passion ” casually in this epistle: 


Sherburn’s “Pope at Work” in Essays in the Eighteenth Century Presented to 
David Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1945), pp. 49-64, especially p. 51. 

19In The Best of Pope, ed. Sherburn, p. 432. 

2° Letter from Lady A. Irwin to Lord Carlisle (?) Jan. 18, 1733, Historical Mss. 
Commission. 15th Report (1897), Appendix, Part 6, p. 97. 

21 Mr. Harris . . . says . . . ‘One talks of a universal passion; as if all passions 
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The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason still . 

Hear then the truth: “ ’Tis Heaven each passion sends, 
And different men directs to different ends. . . .” 


In the Epistle to Cobham, published a year later, Pope elabo- 
rated the notion into his very theme, which he stated as being 
“Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men.” The way to 
understand men is to, 


Search then the ruling passion: there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere. . . .7° 


In this form the notion provided the theme of a moral essay; in 
addition it provided at the same time a basis for Pope’s very 
technique of drawing characters to illustrate the theme, just 
as Young’s theme had done for all his characters. Pope’s lines 
quoted above were immediately followed by a portrait of 
Wharton, whose “ruling passion” was Young’s “ universal 
passion,” “lust of praise’; and the portrait was followed, in 
turn, by a group of examples taken from history of men whose 
ruling passion had also been pride. The fact that Pope drew 
the theme of his satire from the popular subject of the passions, 
the fact that he used that theme as the basis for his character- 
izations, and the fact that he integrated those characterizations 
with his satire as illustrations of his theme link the poem to 
Young’s as another example of “ characteristical ” satire. 
Most of the characters in the Epistle to Bathurst and the 
Epistle to Cobham were extended descriptions which suggest 
the satires of Dryden, Gould, and Hall, although Pope used 
them as Young did, to illustrate his text. A few characters 
in the latter epistle were somewhat in the style of La Bruyere’s 
characters, but they were, for the most part, ineffectual. Into 
the lines of the satire “ Of the Characters of Women,” which 
was published in 1735, and which now stands as the second of 
the group of Moral Essays, Pope introduced an entire series of 
characters carefully done in the style of La Bruyére as Young 


were not universal. Another talks of a Ruling Passion; and means, without knowing 
it, certain ruling opinions. Thus, when specious falsehood assumes the lyre, we 
are charmed with the music, and worship her as truth’” (Works of Pope, ed. 
Warton, London, 1797, 3. ’98-9.) 

*2 Moral Essays 3. 153-4, 159-60. °* Moral Essays 1. 174-6. 
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had already adapted that style for the purposes of verse-satire. 
As Warton noted: 


This character of Rufa, and the succeeding ones of Silia, Papillia, 
Narcissa, and Flavia, are precisely and entirely in the style and 
manner of the portraits Young has given us in his Fifth Satire on 
Women ... Pope put forth all his strength to excel his witty 
rival in this the best part of the Universal Passion; and he has 
succeeded accordingly.** 


All of these characters were related to the matter of the ruling 
passions, which Pope stated were limited in women to two, the 
love of pleasure and the love of sway. Pope prefaced the epistle 
with the statement that no one of these characters was drawn 
to resemble a specific individual, thus ostensibly, like Young, 
adopting a “ laughing tone ” for the purposes of his satire; and 
he implied in a letter to Swift that some “ particular ” portraits 
were to be omitted from the printed copy to support this tone 
in the poem.” Altogether, the Epistle to a Lady was thoroughly 
characteristical, and in its style it closely resembled Young’s 
fifth and sixth satires of the Love of Fame. 

Warburton is authority for the statement that the Epistle 
to a Lady was coolly received by the public: 
[Pope] said, that no one Character in it was drawn from the Life. 


[The Public] believed him on his word; and expressed little curiosity 
about a satire in which there was nothing personal.”® 


Whether or not Warburton’s estimate was correct, it may be 
conjectured that the public now saw in “ characteristical ” 
satire the literary fashion of the preceding decade, to which 
they now preferred the vein of the Epistle to Burlington; for 
regardless of the reaction of Pope and his friends that poem did 
enjoy a succés de scandale. At any rate, Of the Characters of 
Women was the last of Pope’s satires in the characteristical 
vein. 

Characteristical satire and Pope’s more typical vein outside 
of his ethical poems constitute a contrast in practice which 
corresponds to the critical issue of “ general” vs. “ specific ” 
satire, which occupied Pope in other poems of the same period. 
Mr. Butt has pointed out that the Imitation of the First Satire 


24 Quoted, E-C note on Moral Essays II, 21 ff. 
25 E-C, 7. 298, Letter to Swift, Feb. 16, 1732-3. 
B-C, 8.75. 
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of the Second Book of Horace served as a “ rear-guard ” to the 
Epistle to Bathurst; and the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot preceded 
Pope’s abandonment of the characteristical vein by only a 
month. In both poems Pope debated the critical issue and 
justified the satirist’s function. The former contains in addition 
what appears to be a recognizable allusion to Young’s satires. 
During the time of the composition of the Universal Passion 
Young was seeking ecclesiastical preferment. He dedicated the 
separate satires to powerful supporters of Walpole and Walpole 
himself and two other poems, The Instalment and Ocean to 


- Walpole and George II. These dedications, the grant to him 


of a crown pension in 1726, in return for a political service to 
the Administration, and his appointment as a royal chaplain 
in 1728 must have made his ambition and his technique for 
realizing it common knowledge, as Young’s perennial effort to 
obtain a bishopric certainly was later in his life. Hence, readers 
of Pope’s Imitation may have read as a reference to the 
Universal Passion the lines: 

Libels and Satires! lawless Things indeed! 

But grave Epistles, bringing Vice to light, 

Such as a King might read, a Bishop write, 

Such as Sir Robert would approve... . 


Later readers may also read the lines as Pope’s altogether 
witty and ingenious defence of his assumption in his own 
“grave epistles” of a “ characteristical” style in satire for 
which, as contemporaries observed and as these lines appear 
to confirm, he was indebted to Young. 


Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


°7 Imitations of Horace, ed. Butt, p. xiv. On the issue of general vs. specific satire, 
see Mr. Butt’s chapter, “The Inspiration of Pope’s poetry,” in Essays on the 
Eighteenth Century Presented to David Nichol Smith. 
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SATIRE AND COMEDY IN THE WORKS OF 
HENRY FIELDING 


By W. R. Irwin 


Early in The Author’s Farce, Henry Fielding’s first essay in 
the kind of ‘ dramatic entertainment ’ which from 1730 to 1737 
delighted the town and scandalized the government, the satiri- 
cal commentator Witmore flings out some advice to authors: 


’S death, in an Age of Learning and true Politeness, when a Man 
might succeed by his Merit, it [wit] wou’d be an Encouragement.— 
But now, when Party and Prejudice carry all before them, when 
Learning is decried, Wit not understood, when the Theatres are 
Puppet-Shows, and the Comedians Ballad-Singers: When Fools 
lead the Town, wou’d a Man think to thrive by his Wit?—If you 
must write, write Nonsense, write Operas, write Entertainments, 
write Hurlo-thrumbo’s—set up an Oratory and preach Nonsense; 
and you may meet with Encouragement enough. If you wou’d 
receive Applause, deserve to receive sentence at the Old-Baily: And 
if you wou’d ride in your Coach, deserve to ride in a Cart. 


Witmore here speaks for Fielding himself; his tirade states 
in substance Fielding’s indictment of contemporary letters, an 
indictment many times repeated and not essentially modified 
during his lifetime. He sketches a society from which by 
general consent wit and politeness have been expelled. The 
hordes of Grub Street, France, and Italy have usurped the 
throne of literature and without hindrance imposed their rule 
upon a complacent public. And this is not the worst. The easy 
displacement of the-monarchy of wit is to Fielding only sympto- 
matic of a state of society in which applause and riches go to 
the man who has placed himself beyond the law. The vogue of 
modern authors is like the reputation of the ‘ great man’; it 
represents a triumph of aggressive affectation over weak under- 
standing. 

To be sure, Fielding’s censure did not extend to all living 
authors. He revered the great Augustans—indeed, any writer 
who served the embattled cause of wit and virtue. But seeing 


2 The Author’s Farce . . . , Second Edition [1730], 1. 5. 
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at close range the efflorescence of Grub Street, he could scarcely 
have avoided regarding the preponderance of contemporary 
publication as trash. Like Pope, Fielding envisioned the ‘ great 
Anarch’ and ‘universal darkness’; like Pope, whose early- 
abandoned crusade Fielding took on himself, he fought for 
light and order with the varied weapons of satire. 

The disgust revealed in Witmore’s speech is unfamiliar to 
most modern readers of Fielding. He is honored today as the 
wise and genial writer of comic novels. His early satires except 
for Tom Thumb, are now largely forgotten or deprecated. 


' Since most of his satire occurs in the dramatic entertainments 


and miscellaneous works of his early career and most of his 
comedy in the novels, it might seem logical to infer that Field- 
ing, having squandered talent in burlesque, parody, and farce, 
by some miraculous self-discovery midway in the composition 
of Joseph Andrews suddenly found his métier and thereafter 


avoided his old ways. Far from it. During a dozen years of ° 


writing miscellaneous kinds of satire he was dealing with comic 
and satiric principles and devices which became a flexible 
theory of comedy operating in the novels. Thus achievement 
in inferior literary forms prepared him for triumph in greater. 

The contribution of apprenticeship to mastery becomes most 
apparent in a study of those parts of Fielding’s early work 
which combat literary aberration. This study is difficult be- 
cause Fielding had no orderly plan of attack. With character- 
istic expansiveness he ridiculed literary folly wherever it 
occurred—not only among books and authors, but among 
actors, theatre-goers, theatrical managers, book-sellers, readers, 
and scholars as well. His literary satire often changes into 
Scriblerean burlesque of false learning; further, Fielding’s con- 
text is wide and inclusive. Introducing “ The Pleasures of the 
Town,” the puppet show in The Author’s Farce, Fielding 
writes: “ Since everyone has not Time or Opportunity to visit 
all the Diversions of the Town, I have brought most of them 
together in one.” * This description might be applied to most 
of his early works; Fielding’s protean spirit finds but one of 
its expressions in literary satire. Therefore, in this essay at 
systematizing it, there will be no attempt to represent the 


Ibid., 8. 1. 
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whole, but rather to place emphasis upon those persistent 
principles and devices which contributed to the growth of his 
art of comedy. 

Fielding satirized in books and literary men the same inclu- 
sive folly which he, regarded as the source of the ridiculous in 
all human action. That folly is affectation. Likewise, his chief 
method—simple exposure of words and actions—remained 
pretty much constant. In revealing literary aberration Field- 
ing could not dissociate the republic of letters from human 
society as a whole. The latter contains the former. The same 
laws govern both and the same privileges and obligations 
obtain in both. The author, like any other private citizen, is 
expected to conform to a code of common decency and good 
sense. ‘Genius’ does not excuse violations. Consequently, 
Fielding generally punishes literary affectation in the same 
spirit and by the same methods which he uses against general 
human folly. In each case, Fielding is more intent on exposure 
of the offense than on amendment of the offender. He did not 
hope to change the ways of Colley Cibber; he probably did not 
anticipate that a Lady Booby would remake herself after read- 
ing Joseph Andrews. But more tender sinners might laugh 
themselves out of follies not yet pernicious. Others, still inno- 
cent, ought to be warned against pretenders and shown their 
characteristic guises. Still others, although sophisticated, might 
nonetheless be pleasurably and profitably reminded that 
masquerade is only masquerade. Essentially a serious man, 
Fielding wrote comedy for the serious reader. _ 

Henry Fielding was always ready to reprimand anyone who 
contributed to disorder in the domain of letters. Accordingly, 
he censured in passing “ Orator ” Henley, John Lun, Heidegger, 
Farinello, “ Mother ” Osborne and the ministerial journalists, 
the editors of Shakespeare, poor actors, undiscriminating play- 
goers, ignorant readers, and many others. These scattered 
asides, if collected, would probably reveal no more about 
Fielding’s satire than can be learned from his sustained attacks 
on persistent offenders: theatrical managers, booksellers, critics, 
dramatists, and writers of biography, history, and romance. 

His censure of theatrical managers is principally contained in 
The Author’s Farce. Both the original and revised version of 
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this play * include characters representing Colley and Theo- 
philus Cibber in their managerial capacity. Quite unsubtly 
Fielding makes them display ignorance, vanity, and venality.: 
The Cibbers begin with the assumption that the manager, not 
the author, is the real playmaker. No author, not even Shake- 
speare, can please the town; his work must be altered before 
it will “do.” * If he demurs, the managers will simply refuse 
the play, although they may later produce it under the name of 
another author. Similarly, they revise old plays and present 
them under new titles. Thus the art of writing, as defined by 


- Marplay Senior (Colley Cibber), is simply the “art of steal- 


ing.” By the same device of self-revelation, Fielding satirizes 
booksellers, in this play, in the person of Bookweight—who 
manages a literary factory where are perpetrated the frauds 
by which “authors starve and booksellers grow fat.” These 
include factitious pamphlet wars between “ gentlemen in the 
city ” and “ friends in the country,” proposals for subscription 
editions which are never to be published, libels and apologies, 
translations by scribblers ignorant of the original language of 
the text, translations of books “ which were never printed in 
any language whatsoever,” lying title pages, and many another 
trick... Anything pleases Bookweight which is cheap, quickly 
produced, and sure to rob the gullible buyer of a shilling. 
Against critics and dramatists—both more important and 
more frequent offenders—Fielding preferred three charges: 
incapacity, ill-temper, and pretense. Fielding apparently be- 
lieved that the bad critic is in some degree ignorant; at worst, 
he is militantly illiterate, like the young blade whom Fielding 


* Respectively 1729 (Haymarket) and 1734 (Drury Lane). In the 1729 version, 
of which two editions were published in 1730, Colley Cibber is represented in 
Marplay and Theophilus in Sparkish. The revised version names the two Marplay, 
senior and junior, and adds to the scenes satirizing them. 

‘In The Historical Register Ground-Ivy (Colley Cibber) insists that King John 
“won’t do” without changes. He suggests that the bastard Faulconbridge be 
eliminated and that his speeches be given to Constance, “ who is so much properer 
to speak . . . them” (3.1). In the Dunciad of 1743 King John is one of the books 
sacrificed on Cibber’s altar (1. 252). 

5 These devices closely resemble those exposed in Pope’s squib, A Full and True 
Account of a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge by Poison, on the Body of Mr. 
Edmund Curll, Bookseller . . . (1716). For an even fuller catalogue of frauds see 
Richard Savage, An Author to be Let, in A Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse 
which have been published on the Occasion of the Dunciad . . . (1782). 
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calls Tim Buck.’ Burlesque representation of uncouth gram- 
mar, spelling, syntax, and diction obviously delighted Fielding, 
particularly when the matter was proper for dignified treatment. 
Like many another friend of true wit in his time, Fielding 
was both diverted and disturbed by the sight of hordes of 
“ Beaux, Templars, Cits, Lawyers, Mechanics, Schoolboys, who 
have been admitted to the Jus Civitatis, by the Usurpers in 
the Realms of Criticism.” Ignorant of ancient languages and 
deficient in English, they lack any capacity or willingness to 
achieve the understanding which must precede critical judg- 
ment. Their minds cannot encompass generalization or literary 
design. They therefore clamor for observance of particular 
rules,’ especially of diction, and cheerfully damn a whole work 
for the imagined defect of a part. Like petty tyrants they 
display their self-importance in captiousness and perversity. 
They throw down a book after reading only a few pages and 
greet a new play with hisses and cat-calls as the curtain rises. 
Their critical vocabulary reflects their qualifications; it consists 
of a few worn-out words of abuse—* low,” “ dull,” “ stupid,” 
“sad stuff,” “damned stuff,” and the like. Tom Vinegar, a 
spruce young critic characterized in The Champion, cherishes 
these words and boasts that with them and his well-tuned cat- 
call he “ can damn the best Play in the Universe.” Every fool, 
Fielding seems to say, is now privileged to set up as a critic and 
damn as his whim directs. Indeed Fielding saw this splenetic 
temper as the offspring and natural expression of ignorance: 

I rather impute unjust Censure to Ignorance than Malice, and 
very sincerely believe Men when they say I don’t understand a 
word of all this; which they may probably say with great Truth of 
the whole Iliad. And one may apply to these Persons what Dacier 


said of a French critic, who abused the last mentioned Poem, That 
he found it more easy to censure him than to read him.” ® 


® The Covent-Garden Journal, No. 7. Compare the pretentious illiteracy of the 
“ Robin-Hoodians,” an assembly of mechanics who esteem themselves as learned 
judges in religion and politics, whose favorite topic for debate was “ whether 
Relidgin was of any youse to a Sosyaty. ...” (Ibid., No. 8.) 

7The supposed author of a dissertation preceding The Covent-Garden Tragedy 
defines tragedy thus: “‘a thing of five acts, written dialogue-wise, consisting of 
several fine similes, metaphors, and moral phrases, with here and there a speech 
upon liberty. . . . It must contain an action, characters, sentiments, diction, and a 
moral.’ Whatever falls short of any of these, is by no means worthy of the name 
of a Tragedy.” 

8 The Champion, November 27, 1739. 
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With elaborate irony Fielding, speaking through Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, promulgates certain rules and restrictions for the 
new critics. Since “ to require what is generally called Learn- 
ing in a Critic, is altogether as absurd as to require Genius,” 
the only learning insisted upon is the ability to read. Further, 
the critic must actually read and not pass sentence on a book 
until he has got through at least ten pages. The critic must 
also be able to give some reason for any judgment which he 
publicly pronounces. Excluded from the privileges of criticism 
are all children, lunatics, and idiots. Certain persons are to be 
admitted only to “ partial Exercise of this Office.” “ Rakes, 
Beaux, Sharpers, and Fine Ladies,” for example, are debarred 
from expressing opinions of books on religion or morality.® 
The foregoing, Fielding says in effect, are the new canons of 
criticism. 

Fielding was just as severe with another variety of false 
critic, the one who uses his little learning and great vanity to 
erect monuments of pedantic nonsense. The immediate model 
for this kind of person was, of course, Martinus Scriblerus. 
Fielding regularly uses two devices for ridiculing folly masked 
as learning. The first is comic etymology. Solemnly he traces 
words to absurd sources: “preface” is derived from “ Play- 
face”; “honesty” from Greek ‘“ Honos,” an ass; “ Robin 
Hood ” from “ Babel Tower.” *? More elaborate and important 
are his burlesques of cumbersome and meaningless critical 
apparatus. The introductory dissertation he ridicules in the 
preface to The Tragedy of Tragedies. It is worth noting that 
this preface is attributed to H. Scriblerus Secundus, as are 
others of Fielding’s burlesque critiques. It contains pompous 
testimonials from Dr. Bentley and the great Professor Burman, 
learned conjectures about the antiquity and authorship of the 
tragedy, and a careful examination of the whole under the 
conventional headings of epic criticism: Fable, Moral, Charac- 


® The Covent-Garden Journal, No. 3. See also The Champion, November 27, 
1739, for similar sentiments and recommendations. 

1° Fielding was amused by all absurdity in the use of language. He repeatedly 
ridicules Colley Cibber, “ who confounds all number, gender, and breaks through 
every rule of grammar at his will,” for his vagrant diction. Likewise, he makes 
sport with the solemn jargon of doctors and the multilingual confusion of lawyers. 
Occasionally he uses absurdities of speech to characterize persons in the novels. The 
most notable examples are Mrs. Slipslop and Partridge. 
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ters, Sentiments, and Diction. Tom Thumb, concludes Scrib- 
lerus Secundus, is a great and ancient tragedy, having been 
honored by “ most of the Universities of Europe . . . with the 
name of ‘Egregium & maximi pretii opus, Tragoediis tam 
antiquis quam novis longe anteponendum.’”™ Scriblerus 
Secundus illustrates this theme with copious notes,” like those 
accompanying the Dunciad, which demonstrate the hitherto 
concealed debts of popular dramatists—Dryden, Banks, Lee, 
Otway, and others—to the esteemed tragedy of Tom Thumb. 
Even the ancients should have acknowledged two masters: 
Homer and the unkown author of Jom Thumb. In this carica- 
ture of pseudo-learning Fielding was doubtless enjoying an 
elaborate joke, but it was a joke with critical point. 

Equally deserving of censure, Fielding believed, were the 
playwrights. Fielding did not particularly condemn their iras- 
cibility, for usually they abused one another, whereas a slander- 
ing critic perhaps murdered the reputation of a worthy author. 
With the pretentious incompetence of playwrights, however, 
Fielding had great sport. Characteristically, he made them 
convict themselves. Spatter in Eurydice Hiss’d boasts that his 
tragedy is ridiculous and answers the literal-minded Sourwit’s 
objection with the observation that “a Tragedy had better be 
ridiculous than dull.” With the same candor Trapwit, author 
of the comedy in Pasquin, admits that he has avoided writing 
‘wit.’ “No, Sir,” he continues, “this is a play consisting of 
humour, nature, and simplicity. It is written, Sir, in the exact 
and true spirit of Moliére .. .”” The same playwright, puzzled at 
first by questions about the “ fable ” of his play, at last happily 
answers: “Oh! You ask who is to be married! Why, Sir, I 
have a marriage. I hope you think I understand the laws of 
comedy better than to write without marrying somebody.” 
And further, he is proud that no one can possibly foresee the 
event until suddenly it is accomplished.** 

Fielding could not be content, however, without showing 
current dramatic theory in action. Adopting the characteristic 


*1 A mock-serious dissertation, composed after the same formula of regular criti- 
cism, precedes The Covent-Garden Tragedy, the subject of which is heroic love in 
Mother Punchbowl’s bawdy house. 

2 Similar burlesque annotation exceeds in volume the text of The Vernoniad. 

See Tom Jones, 11. 1. ale 
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device of The Rehearsal he included in The Author’s Farce, 
Eurydice, Eurydice Hiss’d, Tumble-Down Dick, Pasquin, and 
The Historical Register dramatic sketches, all in one way or 
another expressing his amusement at the numerous forms of 
irrational entertainment—puppet and raree-shows, harlequi- 
nades, pantomimes, operas, acrobatics, spectacles, exhibitions 
of dancing, displays of animals—which, if one believes the 
Augustan wits, all but monopolized the theatres during the 
first four decades of the eighteenth century. These dramatic 
sketches introduce large casts of characters, many of whom 


~ have little or nothing to do. Such characters as do participate 


are under-developed and incredible. Action is multiple, casual, 
aimless, and often unaccountably violent. Complications are 
introduced without preparation or relevance and, if resolved, 
are resolved by sudden and fortuitous events. Everything in 
them illustrates the dictum of Machine, the dramatist in 
Tumble-Down Dick: “'The chief beauty of an entertainment, 
Sir, is to be unnatural.” Near-fantasy is the common thing in 
these interpolated sketches. The very formlessness of such 
undigested parts, of course, enables Fielding to make of them, 
somewhat in the manner of Ben Jonson, satirical miscellanies 
ridiculing all the follies of the town—political social, and 
literary. 

The same direct method of literary satire is to be found in 
the wholes which contain these interpolated parts. The main 
action of The Author’s Farce, for example, ends unexpectedly 
when an outlandishly costumed man tells Luckless, the hero, 
that he is the son of the King of Bantam. An express, arriving 
immediately thereafter, announces the King’s death. Luckless 
suceeds, marries his darling Harriot. These two and all the 
characters in his puppet-show, who significantly discover them- 
selves kin to persons in the farce proper,’® prepare to depart 
for the Kingdom of Bantam. The “ plot,” such as it is, simply 
evaporates. 

Fielding’s satire on similar faults in heroic tragedy is better 
known, because of the long popularity of The Tragedy of 


** The puppet-show, entitled “The Pleasures of the Town,” is concerned with 
the choice of a poet-laureate and husband for the Stygian Queen of Nonsense. 
Candidates are Poet, Don Tragedio, Sir Farcical Comick, Dr. Orator, Signior Opera, 
and Monsieur Pantomime. The competition is not finished. 
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Tragedies, or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great. 
This burlesque ridicules both theatre-goers and playwrights for 
perpetuating an absurd and archaic form of drama. In The 
Tragedy of Tragedies few of the excesses of these towering 
dramas are left untouched.’® The florid diction, the impossible 
plots and situations pregnant with violence, the superhuman 
characters, the lofty sentiments are all vulgarized and exag- 
gerated to absurdity. Scorning restraint as unworthy of his 
great soul, Tom Thumb exists throughout in a state of frenzy. 
The speeches resound with fustian. Intricate at the beginning, 
the action becomes more tangled until only the unmotivated 
slaughter of all the characters can unsnarl it. Certain stock 
devices of heroic tragedy—notably the soliloquy of a discom- 
fited villain, the ranting apostrophe, the elaborate simile con- 
cluding a scene, the intervention of supernatural agents “— 
appear, recognizable but ludicrously transformed. 

In his repeated exposure of the extravagance of contem- 
porary dramatic fare, Fielding was not urging that the stage 
be purified. Although unwilling to admit some kinds of 
irrational entertainment—operas, puppet-shows, and harlequi- 
nades—he did not oppose certain of the inferior forms, notably 
farce. “The aim of farce,” however, “is but to make you 
laugh,” and when an author of farces holds exaggerated notions 
of the dignity of his work, as does Spatter in Eurydice Hiss’d, 
he deserves only ridicule. Likewise ridiculous is the author who, 
having debased comedy or tragedy, retains an exalted opinion 
of himself and his work. Such are Machine in 7'umble-Down 
Dick and Fustian in Pasquin. Here again pretense annoyed 
Fielding as much as did folly itself. Indeed, he thought the two 
inseparable. 

Much the same kind of affectation Fielding saw in certain 
writers of biography, history, and romance, particularly Colley 
Cibber and Samuel Richardson. Fielding respected the genuine 
productions in these forms, considering them excellent sources 
of entertainment and instruction. The spurious he scorned as 


+° For an analysis of Fielding’s burlesque of heroic tragedy see The Tragedy of 
Tragedies . . . , edited by James T. Hillhouse (1918), pp. 24-39. 

17 Fielding objected on principle to the use of the marvellous in narration of 
human affairs. He was willing to admit ghosts, used sparingly, but rejected elves, 
fairies, and all the machinery of modern mythology. (See Tom Jones, 8. 1.) 
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abuses. Most of his satire on false biography, history, and 
orks, 


romance is contained in four w all written within a few 
years—An Apology for the Life of Mr.T ...C ..., Comedian, 
Shamela, Jonathan Wild, and Joseph Andrews. Mr. T.. . 
C ...1is, of course, Theophilus Cibber, and Fielding’s Apology 
is simply another of his many squibs aimed at both Cibbers. 
Theophilus he disliked, it would seem, for his arrogance and 
ill-temper, Colley for his shameless, conceited absurdity, the 
prime evidence of which was the Apology for the Life of Mr. 
Colley Cibber. Fielding’s Apology pretends to be a sustained 
encomium. He makes a point of recording the minute circum- 
stances of his hero’s life, as whether or not his parents had him 
instructed in reading and writing. Such care is necessary, since 
“these Records are to preserve . . . [his Memory] from more 
than Lethean Oblivion. . . .” A kind of mock-heroic tone is 
generally maintained, as in the analogy drawn between Alex- 
ander’s emulation of Achilles and Theophilus’s imitation of 
Colley. Fortunately, the whole is short. A sample of such 
encomium suffices; much would be intolerable. 

The general framework of Jonathan Wild is also biographical; 
Book 1 is pure mock-heroic biography.’ Fielding feigns 
admiration for the great rogue and minutely narrates his 
ancestry, parentage, birth, education, travels, and the like as 
if Wild were a minister of state deserving of an official bio- 
graphy. Thus he shows his contempt for the‘ Newgate lives’ 
spontaneously generated on each hanging-day. Particularized, 
sensational, piously canting, and often laudatory, these were 
in Fielding’s opinion a degraded form, symbolic of the perver- 
sion which occurs when a kind of writing intended to convey 
moral instruction is used to memorialize the insignificant or 
praise the unworthy.”® 


18 Thereafter, with the introduction of the Heartfrees, a dramatic pattern is 
superimposed upon the biographical. To be sure, little observable conflict ensues. 
For the most part, Wild, the embodiment of ‘ greatness,’ acts against the Heartfrees 
(‘ goodness ’), who receive his depradations not with repulsive efforts but with the 
uncomprehending passivity of innocence which eventually proves stronger than 
Wild’s calculated villainy. 

1°The late Professor Winfield H. Rogers believed that the whole of Jonathan 
Wild is primarily a mock-biography, in structure, devices, and spirit. He kindly 
allowed me to read the manuscript of his essay entitled “On the Structure of 
Irony and Towards a Reinterpretation of Jonathan Wild.” 
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Improper biography, history, and romance are most notably 
ridiculed in Joseph Andrews and Shamela, Fielding’s highest 
achievements in literary satire. The latter, being almost pure 
parody, displays Fielding’s method in fairly simple form. Part 
of the joke lies in his using the same whip on such different 
persons as Colley Cibber and Richardson; the first stroke is in 
the full title: An Apology for the Life of Mrs.Shamela Andrews. 
In the Dedication either Cibber or Richardson might be meant 
by Conny Keyber’s acknowledgment of his debt “ to an Author, 
whose Stile I have exactly followed in this Life, it being the 
properest for Biography.” *®? Again the amusing association is 
emphasized in Shamela’s report that her Booby wishes to have 
their romance put into a book, the intended author of which 
can make Shamela—whose name will be changed to Pamela— 
her husband, and Parson Williams all seem great people, so 
practiced is this author in showing black as white. Beyond a 
good joke, Fielding’s point in all this undoubtedly was that 
Cibber’s Apology and Pamela share fundamental falseness. 

Shamela parodies both the spirit and the method of Pamela. 
Shamela is all sex and luscious scenes. Fielding’s complaint was 
undoubtedly that so limited a theme is both false and weari- 
some. It reduces all human relationships to manifestations of 
animality. It soon disgusts any but the like-minded reader. 
Prose fiction should represent a panorama of human life as full 
and proportioned as possible. The characters in Shamela, 
grossly oversimplified and distorted, still resemble their ori- 
ginals. Concupiscence: and avarice struggle for mastery of 
Shamela’s actions so that she alternately encourages and repels 
the Squire’s awkward advances, placing him like Pamela’s Mr. 
B. in a constant state of inflamed frustration. Such conduct, 
Shamela correctly surmises, will lead to marriage and a hand- 
some settlement. She likes to read improving books and to 
talk of her “ Vartue ”—‘‘ O what a charming word that is, rest 
his Soul who first invented it!” Occasionally Fielding makes 
her reveal herself as Pamela never does. On one arrival of the 
Squire, for example, Shamela records: 


°° An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews [edited by] Brian W. Downs 
(1980), pp. 4-5. 
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I immediately run up into my Room, and stript, and washed, 
and drest myself as well as I could, and put on my prettiest round- 
ear’d Cap, and pulled down by Stays, to shew as much as I could 
of my Bosom, (for Parson Williams says, that is the most beautiful 
part of a Woman) and then I practised over all my airs before the 
— and then I sat down and read a Chapter in the Whole Duty 
of Man.” 


As the foregoing quotation suggests, Shamela’s narrative 
style ungenerously reflects that of her worthy sister. The letters 
of Shamela are detailed, loose, vivid, full of reported conversa- 
tion. Furthermore, as Mr. Downs points out, one gathers that 
Shamela’s pen, like Pamela’s, never left her hand. One passage, 
for example, runs thus: “ Thursday Night, Twelve o'clock Mrs. 
Jervis and I are just in Bed, and the Door unlock’d; if my 
Master should come—Odsbobs! I hear him just coming in at 
the Door. You see I write in the present Tense, as Parson 
Williams says.” *? Shamela is very short; it contains but thir- 
teen letters plus miscellaneous introductory matter. Aware that 
a full-length parody could be as tedious as Pamela itself, 
Fielding skillfully suggests prolixity by the minute narration 
of just a few events, most of them leading to the nuptials. This 
brief space, however, suffices. By “ word-rendering, form-ren- 
dering, and sense-rendering ” ** Fielding demonstrates to his 
own satisfaction and that of a like-minded reader that Pamela 
is ill-founded, ill-written, and—worst of all—pretentious.** 

The literary satire in Joseph Andrews, of course, resembles 
that in Shamela, but in the major work, Fielding’s first essay in 
the kind of writing which was to make his name immortal, the 
satiric and the comic are both present, frequently so mingled 
as to be indistinguishable. Joseph Andrews was surely the cru- 
cial work in Fielding’s career. If the Miscellanies of 1743 were, 
in Aurélien Digeon’s happy phrase, “la liquidation de son 
passé littéraire,” Joseph Andrews, even though perhaps written 
before Jonathan Wild, was a realization of profit on earlier 
investments. If a single word could suffice to describe Fielding’s 
early efforts, it would be “scattered.” Essays, pamphlets, 


*1 Ibid., p. 34. *2 Ibid., p. 21. 

23 Richmond P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 (1932), p. 13. 

24 Neither Shamela nor Joseph Andrews contains systematic satire on Cibber and 
the Apology. Narrative details, however, not infrequently bring him to the reader’s 
mind, and the language, particularly of Shamela, occasionally has a Cibberian tone. 
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comedies of manners, problem plays, farces, burlesques, mock- 
operas, dramatic adaptations, “ entertainments,” verses original 
and translated—quidquid agunt auctores. Although not im- 
poverished, Fielding was in some ways a hack, working under 
the pressure of popularity. No doubt he wrote rapidly, though 
probably not thoughtlessly, as Arthur Murphy would have us 
believe. He never lacked material or opinions; indeed, he 
constantly gathered, for his observation was active and his 
learning extensive. Many of his favorite topics—the absurdity 
of quacks, the manners of Grub Street, the inequalities of 
English justice, to name but a few—can be found in his earliest 
works. Throughout his career, his writing is the expression of a 
rich mind and spirit. But, perhaps because his dramatic career 
was untimely arrested, he did not until Joseph Andrews find an 
adequate and significant form. Although the ideas and opin- 
ions, the fullness and vigor and humor are all present in the 
dramatic entertainments, they seem chaotic, disintegrated. He 
lacked the genius for compressing infinite variety into the 
confines of dramatic form. Whether or not he came to narra- 
tive via conscious experimentation probably cannot be known. 
But prose fiction gave him the needed freedom and allowed 
him to express effectively ideas and attitudes which in earlier 
works had come forth either unnaturally or formlessly. 

The venture into prose fiction, however, was for Fielding a 
change of method, not of spirit. An examination of the theory 
and operation of the “comic epic poem in prose,” Fielding’s 
term for his new kind of writing, will reveal that Fielding’s 
comedy is essentially a.recasting and an expansion of what 
have already been seen to be the chief characteristics of his 
literary satire. 

In the important Preface to Joseph Andrews Fielding suc- 
cinctly states the characteristic of the comic prose epic. 
Differing from the serious epic and the grave romance by 
“ preserving the ludicrous instead of the subline,” the form is 
founded on the ridiculous. This quality in human action 
derives from affectation, of which the main sources are vanity 
and hypocrisy, operating either independently or in conjunc- 
tion. Exposure of affectation by means of narrative revelation 


produces the comic, which must be distinguished from bur- 


lesgue. Whereas the latter “is ever the exhibition of what is 
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monstrous and unnatural .. .,” *° so in the former “ we should 
ever confine ourselves strictly to nature.” Imitation of nature 
suffices to delight and instruct the judicious reader; gross and 
violent stimulants are unnecessary. Burlesque may be admitted 
in diction, never in action, characters, or sentiment. Finally, 
great vices are beyond the ridiculous; Fielding preferred to 
“ sport with human follies, not with crimes.” *° 

There is nothing startlingly new in the literary elements of 
this theory. They grew naturally out of the exhaustive studies 
of the serious epic, which had occupied critics for almost two 
centuries.” The moral elements are likewise conventional. The 
aim of comedy was traditionally ridendo corrigere mores—the 
amendment of the offender and, more important, the warning 


of the innocent by a kind of catharsis of laughter. Comedy, | 


though less dignified, was the natural complement of tragedy. 
The restriction of the ridiculous to follies is mentioned in the 
Poetics and more fully stated in Cicero De Oratore: “ Nam nec 
insignis improbitas, et scelere iuncta, nec rursus miseria insignis 
egitata ridetur: facinorosos enim maiore quadam vi quam 
ridiculi vulnerari volunt; miseros illudi nolunt nisi se forte 
iactant.” °** This limitation in due course became a critical 
commonplace. 

It was rather in the synthesis of these and other conventions 
and in their application that Fielding made memorable contri- 
bution to English literature. Into the comic prose epic went 
elements not only of the serious epic ‘ transprosed,’ but of 
classical burlesque as written by Scarron and Cotton, of 
comedy of manners, of the picaresque tale, and of comic 


** Fielding’s definition of burlesque, if such this should be considered, is naive. 
Perhaps his statement was intended as no more than summary description. His 
dramatic works certainly reveal mastery of the practice of burlesque, if not of the 
theory. For an analytical definition of burlesque, see R. P. Bond, op. cit., pp. 1-13. 

°° The Abbé de Bellegarde, author of Réflexions sur le Ridicule, avoided discus- 
sion not only of crimes but even of “ un Ridicule outré et grossier.” (Réflexions sur 
le Ridicule et sur Les Moyens de Véviter . . . , Quatrieme Edition [1694], p. 2.) 
Fielding iad read Bellegarde, but rightly said that he does not trace the ridiculous 
to its source. Such was not Bellegarde’s purpose; the Réflexions is essentially a 
courtesy-book. 

*7 For a full analysis of this subject see E. M. Thornbury, Henry Fielding’s 
Theory of the Comic Prose Epic (1931). 

°8Q. 58. For Fielding’s knowledge of Cicero see W. L. Cross, The History of 
Tlenry Fielding (1918), 1. 46. 
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romance, particularly Don Quixote. This last influence was 
probably the strongest. Not only did Fielding acknowledge his 
debt to Cervantes on the title-page of Joseph Andrews, but in 
the Preface he equated the comic romance and the comic prose 
epic. Characteristically Fielding was no innovator. Few men 
in English literature have gathered so much from the past and 
used it to such advantage. 

In part, Fielding intended the comic epic as a remedy for the 
excesses of misconceived biography, history, and romance. In 
the Preface he warns the reader not to expect Joseph Andrews 
to resemble the romans de préciosité, such as Clélie, Cléopdatre, 
and Le Grand Cyrus, works “ which contain . . . little instruc- 
tion or entertainment.” Joseph Andrews will exhibit human 
nature as it is. The romancing “ historians” of manners fail 
in this respect. They fill their works with the narration of 
minutiae, to the neglect of great events and principles. They 
miss the real truths and lead their readers through a profitless 
maze of particularity. Those who relate the histories of nations 
do not even present petty truth, for so little do any two of them 
agree that “ every reader believes as he pleases; and indeed the 
more judicious very justly esteem the whole as no other than a 
romance, in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fertile 
invention.” They should not be called historians and bio- 
graphers, but topographers and chorographers. Such are 
“certain droll authors [who] have been facetiously pleased to 
call [their works] The History of England.” *° Like these are 
most writers for newspapers, most compilers of tales of travel,” 
and, by extension, most, fabricators of romances, whether lofty 
like Cassandre or lowly like Pamela. The consuming fault of 


2° Joseph Andrews, 3. 1. See also Tom Jones, 2. 1. A contemporary critic 
[Francis Coventry?] believed that representation of truth was Fielding’s chief con- 
tribution to prose fiction. “Mr. Fielding endeavour’d to show the World that 
pure Nature could furnish out as agreeable Entertainment as those airy nonentical 
Forms they had long ador’d....” (An Essay on the new Species of Writing 
founded by Mr. Fielding . . . , [1751], pp. 14-15.) 

8° See Tom Jones, 1. 3. 

%1See particularly the account of Mrs. Heartfree’s travels, Jonathan Wild, 4. 
7-10, 12. These chapters, of which only 9 was omitted in the edition of 1754, narrate 
the heroine’s amazing adventures in various amazing parts of the world. Like 
Pamela, she is forced to expend much energy in repelling some dozen attempts at 
seduction and/or rape. See also The Champion, March 20, 1739/40. 
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all these is the affectation of a truthfulness which they do not 
possess. 

Fielding’s work in the comic prose epic form was a fortunate 
discipline. It forced him to systematize his attacks on folly as 
he never had in the discontinuous form of dramatic burlesque. 
Many of Fielding’s attitudes and opinions are indeed present 
in the early works. But they are unsorted; the reader fits them 
into such pattern as he can. J. T. Hillhouse is undoubtedly 
right in his belief that Fielding in his early writings worked 
from no formulated theory of comedy, but rather relied on the 
exuberant operation of his native sense of the ludicrous.*? In 
forming from already existing materials his theory of the comic 
prose epic Fielding achieved a principle to which the various 
satirical motifs could be subordinated and related. The result 
was a more ordered, sustained, and generally effective attack 
than he had previously been able to make. 

This improvement may be seen in his characterization. The 
basic method, simple self-exposure, remained the same. Even 
so, while Trapwit, Fustian, Sneerwell, and Shamela are never 
real characters, with a few exceptions the persons in the novels 
are alive and credible. Shamela has no significance except in 
comparsion with Pamela, whereas Joseph becomes more than a 
vehicle for parody. The figures in the dramatic burlesques are 
only a satirist’s dummies, stuffed personifications of the grasp- 
ing book-seller, the irascible critic, the rattling author, and the 
like. Unreal themselves, they exist in an unreal world. Even 
the furious individuality of Tom Thumb is not that of anything 
like a human being. And such exaggeration was doubtless 
intentional; the unnatural is, according to Fielding’s own state- 
ment, the essence of burlesque. 

Certainly one of the marked differences between Fielding’s 
satire and his comedy is the change from fantasy to reality in 
representing human action. This is not to say that Fielding’s 
characters in the novels are as minutely delineated as they 
might be; over-particularization was to him one of the absurdi- 
ties of Pamela. Fielding maintained comic generalization. In 
memorializing Jonathan Wild, he assures us, he is concerned 
with roguery, not with a single rogue. In one of the introduc- 


°° The Tragedy of Tragedies, p. 3. 
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tory chapters in Joseph Andrews, anticipating that some 
readers may infer living models for the characters, Fielding 
announces: 


To prevent therefore any such malicious applications, I declare 
here, once for all, I describe not men, but manners; not an indi- 
vidual, but'a species. Perhaps it will be answered, Are not the 
characters then taken from life? To which I answer in the affirma- 
tive; nay, I believe I might aver that I have writ little more than I 
have seen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so these 
four thousand years; and I hope G— will indulge his life as many 
yet to come. He hath not indeed confined himself to one profession, 
one religion, or one country; but when the first mean, selfish 
creature appeared on the human stage, who made self the centre of 
the whole creation, would give himself no pain, incur no danger, 
advance no money, to assist or preserve his fellow creatures, then 
was our lawyer born; and whilst such a person as I have described 
exists on earth, so long shall he remain upon it.** 


One result of this adherence to the general is that Fielding’s 
characters, while recognizable as human beings acting in a real 
world, remain “ characters ” in the classic sense. They are not, 
for the most part, so highly individualized as to exclude all 
significance beyond themselves. They teach by example the 
fundamental moral truths, well known but always needing 
reiteration. But lacking the rare genius for characters at once 
highly individualized and still universal, Fielding could not 
portray persons who seem to transcend the literary form in 
which they move. Fielding would have been incapable of 


* creating Hamlet or Falstaff. Nonetheless, for the exposing of 


human affectation, the characters of his novels are immeasur- 
ably superior to the figures in his burlesques. 

Finally, the new comic form provided a better medium for 
the moral teaching which pervades Fielding’s work. The 
revelation of affectation is essentially a process of stripping 
away appearance to show reality so that incongruity between 
the two, though striking the beholder with surprise, will be 
immediately apparent to him. Thus the reader of The Tragedy 
of Tragedies sees for himself that the lofty themes and fustian 
language of heroic tragedy conceal poverty of thought and 
feeling. Delighted, he laughs. But he also should see that the 
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standards of character and conduct implied in heroic tragedy 
are spurious. Similarly, Shamela reveals that Fielding thought 
Richardson’s novel objectionable morally as well as artistically. 
Shamela is somewhat more than clever pornography because 
throughout it censures Pamela not only as a literary production 
but also as a conduct book. The likely consequence of Pamela’s 
prudence, in Fielding’s opinion, is suggested by Shamela’s 
shrewd observation: “I thought on[cle of making a little 
Fortune by my Person. I now intend to make a great one by 
my Vartue.” 

No extended analysis is needed to show the manner in which 
affectation is revealed in Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. In- 
deed, Fielding intended that an alert reader be able to judge 
for himself simply by seeing affected characters in action. The 
narrative method, then, has the advantage of greater clarity. 
In his literary satire one has frequently to puzzle over the 
exact moral significance of extravagant action. In the novels, 
exposure is sufficient. Further, the broad scope of the novels 
and the many characters enable Fielding to reveal affectation 
of many degrees and in varying manifestations, extensively and 
in brief sketches. Pairs of characters may be opposed to each 
other, as are Thwackum and Square, or shown to be essentially 
alike, as are Lady Booby and her maid, Mrs. Slipslop. This 
view of the complex and always shifting human comedy 
instructs the reader far more fully and pleasantly than could 
the two-dimensional revelation of his literary satire. 

It may be observed, however, that in several respects Joseph 
Andrews and Tom Jones do not correspond with the theory of 
corrective comedy stated in the Preface to Joseph Andrews 
and contained in embryo in the literary satire. The simple fact 
is that recognition of vanity and hypocrisy has little part, if 
any, in the readers’ understanding of Parson Adams, Joseph 
Andrews, and Fanny, or of Tom Jones and Sophia Western. Of 
these, only the quixotic parson is a truly comic personage, and 
he is so not because of affectation but of naivete.* And 
despite his frequent ludicrousness, Adams is always dignified. 
A sympathetic reader cannot escape delighting in his very 


*4 See J. W. Draper, “ The Theory of the Comic in Eighteenth-Century England,” 
JEGP 37 (1938). 218. 
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foibles and respecting his sturdy innocence. One might conjec- 
ture that through Adams Fielding intended to demonstrate 
that virtue cannot be made ridiculous. Exposure of affectation 
is necessarily censorious and negative. Something is needed to 
exemplify the virtues of honesty. The unaffected characters 
here cited furnish the needed counterpoise to the discovery of 
affectation. The desire positively to recommend the good prob- 
ably also explains the witty moralizing disgressions which, 
annoying though they may be to some readers, were to Fielding 
as germane to his purpose as the action itself. One cannot, then, 
rely wholly on the theory of the ridiculous, as stated in the 
Preface to Joseph Andrews, to guide one through the novels. 
One must remember also that in the Preface to Tom Jones he 
avowed “ that to recommend goodness and innocence hath been 
my sincere endeavour in this history.” 

The vigor of Fielding’s ethical compulsions often results in 
the loss of that balance which the thorough-going comic artist 
maintains. He could never achieve Lucian’s irreverence, 
Moliére’s urbanity, or Swift’s punishing suavity.*® Perhaps he 
did not trust comedy to recommend virtue and condemn vice as 
fully and plainly as they should be recommended and con- 
demned. The example of Blifil is here instructive. Blifil is a 
villain; his settled malice toward Tom Jones leads him to 
attempt the blackest crimes. Fielding roundly condemns him; 
the reader presumably detests him. Yet one of Blifil’s prime 
traits, hypocrisy, comes within the purview of the comic and 
is so treated. Blifil’s crimes are never ridiculed; the tricks by 
which he endeavors to conceal them and show himself a model 
of virtue are plentifully ridiculed. Fielding well knew that 
only in preachers’ handbooks are follies and vices rigidly 
separable. He knew further that the increase of folly is often 
the source of vice, that the criminal may lie unsuspected in the 
fool. And the laughter arising from the discovery of affecta- 
tion is not less merry for being corrective. Thus in practice 
Fielding expanded his theory of the comic prose epic. Being 
no formalist, he did not allow a literary scheme to become his 
master. 


°5 Ror an instructive development of this idea see A. R. Humphreys, “ Fielding’s 
Irony: its Methods and Effects,” RES 18 (1942). 183-96. 
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Although in theory Fielding excluded the burlesque—exhibi- 
tion of the monstrous and unnatural—from all but the diction 
of the comic prose epic, still burlesque occurs both. in the 
characterization and the action of his novels. The portrayals 
of Mrs. Slipslop, Mrs. Tow-wouse, Parson Trulliber, and Beau 
Didapper, of Mrs. Partridge, Molly Seagrim, Thwackum, 
Square, and even of Squire Western are frequently so heighten- 
ed as to strain the reader’s credence. So, too, are certain 
episodes. At the instigation of Lady Booby, for example, Fanny 
and Joseph are apprehended, arraigned, and almost committed 


’ to Bridewell on the charge of cutting from a tree on the pro- 


perty of Lawyer Scout one hazel twig. Also exceptionable, 
although extremely funny, are the mistakes by which in the 
same night Parson Adams innocently climbs into bed first with 
Mrs. Slipslop and then with Fanny. To be sure, Fielding uses 
extravagant language to recount these and similar events, but 
it is not diction alone which makes these scenes burlesque. Nor 
is the case altered by the fact that in them character and action 
are quite consistent. Fielding departed from his theory in 
this respect because he could not do otherwise. Like the differ- 
ence between folly and vice, the difference between the comic 
and burlesque is one of degree, not of kind. The avowed 
purpose of comedy is to expose and correct aberration. In 
human beings this manifests itself in extravagant opinion and 
conduct. The nature of his subject matter demands that the 
comic artist use exaggeration and abstraction more than do 
most writers. And who can say precisely where exaggeration 
becomes what is monstrous and unnatural? Comic writers of the 
lusty kind—Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Shakespeare—did not 
avoid burlesque. One is tempted to suspect that they would 
not if they could. It should not surprise one that Fielding 
retained in his novels a method which is prominent in his 
literary satire—exposure of the fault in a heightened and over- 
simplified manifestation. 

In its progress from literary satire to the theory of the comic 
prose epic and from theory to actual practice Fielding’s comic 
spirit underwent many modifications, expansions, changes of 
form and emphasis. The end-product is complex and unique. 
Yet there is a constancy of artistic spirit and intention through- 
out, which can be seen by comparing his literary satire with 
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his narrative comedy. He attacked literary folly because he 
understood and valued literary excellence. Like the Augustan 
wits, from whom he learned much, he saw the good estate of 
letters imperilled by the Gothic hordes. In defense he merrily 
revealed the scribblers in their true nature and invited all men 
of sense to laugh with him. He opposed affectation because he 
valued plain-dealing among men and saw all about him vanity 
and hypocrisy. Again, his method, although more highly 
systematized, was simply to pull away the sham and show 
the reality. Fielding gave this serious business his full energy 
and achieved what he attempted, the enterainment and instruc- 
tion of those lively, thoughtful readers who love comedy. 
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THE SPECTATOR TRADITION AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


By Metvin R. Watson 


With the publication in 1580 of his Essais, Montaigne gave 
birth to a new literary form, the personal or familiar essay, 
which, essentially lyrical in the recording of a mood, stresses 
subjectivity, informality, and tentativeness as principal char- 
acteristics. His preface, though applicable only to a few of 
the essays contained in the first edition, boldly declares the end 
toward which he was striving: “ Je ne m’y suis proposé aucune 
fin, que domestique et priveé. ... C’est moy que je peins.... 
Je suis moy-mesmes la matiere de mon livre.” This end was 
reached, however, only after some years of apprenticeship, and 
the personal essay first bursts into full bloom in the third book 
of the Essais (1588) 2 Montaigne’s anomalous position in the 
eighteenth century is interesting, but understandable. The 
number of editions of his essays proves that he was widely 
read;* yet his influence was negligible. Addison probably ex- 
plains both the popularity and the lack of influence when he 
remarks: 


Perhaps the most eminent Egotist that ever appeared in the world, 
was Montagne the Author of the celebrated Essays. This lively old 
Gascon has woven all his bodily Infirmities into his Works, and 
after having spoken of the Faults or Virtues of any other Man, 
immediately publishes to the World how it stands with himself in 
that Particular. Had he kept his own Counsel he might have passed 
for a much better Man, tho’ perhaps he would not have been so 
diverting an Author.* 


Again, commenting on Montaigne’s habit of digressing, he 


1 For a fuller definition and discussion of the term, see P. V. D. Shelly, “ The 
Familiar Essay,” in University of Pennsylvania Public Lectures for 1916-17 (Phila- 
delphia, 1917), pp. 227-37. 

* The introduction to Selected Essays, ed. Tilley and Boase (Manchester, 1934), 
pp. Xi-xxix, summarizes admirably Montaigne’s development and his contributions 
to the essay. 

* Five editions in the original and eleven reprints of the Cotton translation were 
published in England between 1685 and 1800. See S. A. Tannenbaum, Michael 
Eyquem de Montaigne, A Concise Bibliography (New York, 1942). 

* Spectator 562, July 2, 1714. 
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says: “If he had been a horse, he would have been pounded 
for straying; and why he ought to be more favored because he 
is a man I cannot understand.” * Thus, Addison, and most 
likely his followers, were pleasantly diverted, but objected to 
the revelation of personal foibles and idiosyncracies and the 
practice of wandering wherever he pleased. In view of the 
moral and social purpose of the Addisonian essay and the 
restrictions of space imposed upon it, such an attitude is not 
surprising; yet it shows what a wide gap separates the eight- 
eenth-century essay and that of the mature Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt, who prized above all else these traits in the Mayor 
of Bordeaux. 

The only two devotees of the personal essay in the seven- 
teenth century who need be mentioned here, Abraham Cowley 
and Sir William Temple, stand in the same anomalous position 
as Montaigne with regard to the eighteenth-century essay 
tradition. Both used the essay as recreation, both were indebt- 
ed in some degree to Montaigne, both were widely-known and 
read throughout the eighteenth century, but neither visibly 
influenced the course of the tradition until the advent of the 
“new ” essay in the next century. Cowley’s essays, as a matter 
of fact, bear definite resemblances to the tradition; they are 
brief, they depend on Roman writers for many of the quota- 
tions and illustrative material, they praise solitude and ob- 
scurity, and some of them are dominantly didactic in intent. 
The personal rather than the social nature of the essays and 
the fact that Cowley practiced what he preached about solitude 
and the country constitute the principal, but important, dif- 
ferences. Steele’s opinion of the essays is probably typical: 


I always read Mr. Cowley with the greatest Pleasure: His Mag- 
nanimity is as much above that of other considerable Men, as his 
Understanding. . . . That State of Life which bears the Face of 
Poverty with Mr. Cowley’s great Vulgar, is admirably described; 
and it is no small Satisfaction to those of the same Turn of Desire, 
that he produces the Authority of the wisest Men of the best Age of 
the World, to strengthen his Opinion of the ordinary Pursuits of 
Mankind.® 


® Quoted by E. C. Baldwin, “ La Bruyére’s Influence upon Addison,” PMLA 19 
(1904). 478n. I have been unable to track the statement to its original source. 
° Spectator 114, July 11, 1711. 
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To me, this sounds like mild praise with no recognition of 
those qualities for which we value Cowley today; but as the 
century wore on, his reputation as an essayist steadily rose 
until he was considered by one editor as a “ great model of 
essay-writing.” * The ease, the charm, the wit, and especially 
the conversational tone of the essays appealed from the begin- 
ning and possibly through Addison and Steele influenced in- 
directly the manner of the eighteenth-century essay; but the 
informality and intimacy, of first importance to the familiar 


191 


_ essayists, were lost on the pursuers of the tradition. 


Like Cowley’s, Sir William Temple’s connection with the 
tradition is secured primarily, as Mr. Woodbridge suggests, 
through his style: 


Temple hands on the torch of the essay from Montaigne and 
Bacon to Addison and Steele. . .. From Addison to Lamb his 
influence on the essay was strong. . . . His style is praised and 
held up as a model by critics from Swift and Hughes to Johnson 
and Blair. Probably no seventeenth century proseman exerted a 
wider influence upon style in the eighteenth century than Temple.** 


Besides style, the only characteristic trait of his essays which 
would receive favorable attention from eighteenth-century 
writers is the didactic emphasis. In this respect he was com- 
pletely in tune with the neo-classical age; but his wide-rang- 
ing curiosity (evident in the variety of subjects discussed in 
the essays), his habit of digressing, and his personal, intimate 
touches had little effect on the essay tradition. Even Lamb, 
“perhaps the last important writer to be directly influenced 
by him,” ° loves him for his “ genteel style.” *° 

The temper of the eighteenth century and especially the 
critical standards under which it lived were adverse to 
the development of the familiar essay. The inauguration of the 


7 Richard Hurd in a two-volume edition of Cowley’s Select Works (1772). The 
contemporary evidence to substantiate Bishop Hurd’s statement, however, is lacking. 
For a detailed account of the rise in reputation of Cowley’s prose, balancing the 
fall in reputation of his poetry, see Jean Loiseau, Abraham Cowley’s Reputation in 
England (Paris, 1931), and A. H. Nethercot, “ The Reputation of Abraham Cowley 
(1660-1800) ,” PMLA 38 (1923). 588-641. 

® Homer E. Woodbridge, Sir William Temple: The Man and his Work (New 
York, 1940), p. 324. This study includes full discussions of all the essays. 
Ibid. 
1° See “ The Genteel Style in Writing” in Last Essays of Elia. 
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Tatler started the eclipse which was made complete by the 
Spectator, and for a century the older tradition, which had 
been at best but partially developed, was overshadowed. 
Though at first sight closely related to the older form, the new 
tradition, that of the social and moral essay, is fundamentally 
different. The chatty tone, the use of the first person singular, 
the admission of the reader into the writer’s confidence, the 
autobiographic details are all carefully planned to nurture 
the sense of intimacy, but they are part of the facade cleverly 
constructed to hide—or at least disguise—the true purpose of 
the projects. No matter how intimate the essayist seems to be, 
it is not Steele or Addison who is speaking, but Isaac Bicker- 
staff or Nestor Ironside. And because of the fictitious character 
of the speaker, one must discount all of his “ revelations.” One 
can no more safely equate Bickerstaff’s personal disclosures 
with the lives of Addison or Steele than Hamlet’s with that 
of Shakespeare. Furthermore, the ulterior purpose of the eight- 
eenth-century essay —to hold the mirror up to nature and 
reform society of its foibles if not its vices—is at variance with 
the spirit of the familiar essay. Also, the audience to which the 
Addisonian essay was addressed, though continually broad- 
ened and increased throughout the century, was essentially 
limited to a class; the familiar essay was universal in its appeal. 
The essay periodical depicts a social age; the familiar essay, 
an individual. 

Yet Steele, in spite of all restrictions imposed upon him by 
the age and the form in which he worked, succeeded often in 
revealing the familiar essay spirit. In another age, freed of the 
artificial devices which so encumbered the essay periodical, 
Steele undoubtedly would have blossomed into a full-fledged 
member of the society of choice spirits, for he had the tem- 
perament and the personality. Mr. Walker hits center with his 
comment: 


Without professing to be so, Steele is habitually autobiographical. 
He is doubtless all the more sincere because frequently his self- 
revelation is unconscious. He does not often tell facts of his own 
life, but he constantly reveals the feelings of his heart; indeed his 
fault is not reticence but rather the opposite.’ 


** Hugh Walker, The English Essay and Essayists (London, 1915), p. 111. 
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In his egotism (witness his letters to “ Dear Prue” which he 
published in the Spectator **), in his spontaneous, informal 
manner (his attempts at writing the serious, moral essay, in 
which Addison excelled, were seldom successful), in the sub- 
jectivity of his criticism, he was akin to Lamb and Hazlitt. 
Occasionally, too, he is consciously autobiographical, as in the 
account of his father’s death and his mother’s grief,’* and 
always his “pure humanity,” as Coleridge called it, shines 
forth brightly. But Steele usually hid his feelings and talked 
through various mouthpieces. 

Many eighteenth-century writers who under more favorable 
conditions might have wandered in the flowery path of the 
familiar essay turned elsewhere for release and bared their 
souls through the letter. It is entirely probable that had they 
been able to appear in public print in “ undress and slippers,” 
they would have written, like Hazlitt, familiar essays and 
fewer personal letters. Certainly Grey, Walpole, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and Cowper—to mention only the best 
known—reveal traits in their correspondence which are seldom 
found in works written for publication. Not without signifi- 
cance is Hazlitt’s praise of letter writing: 


Letters are certainly the honestest records of great minds, that we 
can become acquainted with; and we like them the more, for letting 
us into the follies and treacheries of high life, the secrets of the gay 
and the learned world, and the mysteries of authorship. We are 
ushered, as it were, behind the scenes of life; and see gay ladies and 
learned men, the wise, the witty, and the ambitious, in all the 
nakedness, or undress at least, of their spirits.’* 


James Boswell, however, more than any other essayist of 
his century, rose above the tradition, though at the same time 
he remained typical of his age. “ He is distinctly representa- 
tive,” concludes Miss Bailey, “ of the transition period between 
the standardized, backward-looking Augustan age, and the con- 
sciously advancing, expansive (not to say loose) age of the 


12 Spectator 142, August 13, 1711. For the originals, see Rae Blanchard, ed., The 
Correspondence of Richard Steele (London, 1941), pp. 192, 196-7, 198-9, 199-200, 
200-01, 273. 

18 Tatler 181, June 6, 1710. 

14“ Letters of Horace Walpole,” Works, ed. P. P. Howe, 16.141. 
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romantics.” ** If he looks backward at all, it is in the direction 
of Montaigne, to whom he bears striking resemblances; when 
he looks forward, it is in the direction of Lamb and Hazlitt; 
but most often he looks inward, examining the mind and soul 
of James Boswell, not, like Rousseau, because he considered 
himself unique, but because he had certain personal problems 
to thresh out with himself. 

This subjectivity and preoccupation with self constitute his 
closest links with the personal essayist, and his efforts to hide 
this side of his nature are slight. In the first paper he announces 
that “my general purpose will be to divert Hypochondriacks 
of every degree, from dwelling on their uneasiness,” and “ in- 
sensibly communicate to them that good-humor, which if it 
does not make life rise to felicity, at least preserves it from 
wretchedness ”; but a close examination of the essays confutes 
this statement. Throughout the serial, Boswell is preaching, 
not to follow sufferers of hypochondria, but to himself. He 
undertook to write the essays in the first place to impose a 
regular task upon himself and to provide mental and moral 
discipline.** He dwells at length on certain personal problems 
for which he wished to find a solution. Thus he devotes three 
or more essays to death, love, marriage, country life, drinking, 
and hypochondria—all of them subjects with which he was 
much concerned personally. And the struggle evident in some 
of the papers reminds the reader of the medieval débat between 
the Good and Bad Angels over the soul of men. In the four 
essays on drinking *’ Boswell comes to grips with one of his 
lifelong plagues. He tries painfully to be objective and unpre- 
judiced. He presents all the possible arguments for drinking, 
but then counters them. At last, he draws his conclusions: 


I would carefully prevent my readers from giving credit to any 
of the supposed symptoms of virtue which have been ascribed to it. 
Drinking is a pleasure no doubt, but it is a dangerous pleasure, and 
what should make us most afraid of it is, that an indulgence in 


15 Margery Bailey, ed., The Hypochondriack (Stanford University, 1928), 1. 25. 
The serial was published in the London Magazine from October 1777 to August 
1783. It is the only serial from eighteenth-century magazines which has been 
awarded a scholarly edition. 

16 Bailey, op. cit., 1. 5 ff., discusses in detail the purpose of the serial. 

17“ Hypochondriak,” 30-33 (Bailey ed., 330-56) . 
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excess of drinking grows upon a man, and gradually incapacitates 
him for resuming the exercise of his best faculties. 


He is less successful in convincing himself about country life. 
Though he makes a valiant attempt to picture the country as 
ideal, his love of London and all of its joys overwhelms him.** 

But even his own words refute his announced purpose. In 
the third essay on death he says, “I shall fairly acknowledge, 
that The Hypochondriack writes from the primary motive of 
pleasing himself”; and again he comments, “ I find this subject 


of Dedication so amusing, to myself at least, that I cannot put - 


an end to it yet, but shall continue to indulge it in another of 
these papers.” Finally, in the last number of the series, 
Boswell confesses: 


I am absolutely certain that in these papers my principles are most 
sincerely expressed. I can truly say in the words of Pope, 


“ T love to pour out all myself as plain, 
“ As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.” 


Perhaps, indeed, I have poured out myself with more freedom 
than prudence will approve, and I am aware of being too much an 
egotist.?® 


The close kinship between Boswell and the familiar essayists 
is evident too in other personal confessions and in autobio- 
graphical material. Constantly he laments the irresolution, 
“the want of power over his own mind,” which characterizes 
the hypochondriac. He feels himself “ strangely averse to enter 
upon the fulfilment of the promise which I made in my last 
[paper]”; he writes once from the depths of “dismal depres- 
sion ’ > but j is resolved “ to try what I can write in so wretched 
a frame of mind” and is encouraged by the result; and in a 
later paper, while his mind is clear of the affliction, he ponders 
“means by which the clouds which will probably gather 
again may be dissipated.” *° He acknowledges also his deep- 
seated fear of death and love of drink and candidly admits his 
superstitious nature.” 


18 Tbid., 36-38 (Bailey ed., 2. 15-39). 

1° Tbid., 16, 60, 70 (Bailey ed., 1. 214; 2. 213, 301). 

2° Tbid., 6, 39, 63 (Bailey ed., 1. 142, 143; 2. 40, 234). 

*1 “ Hypochondriack ” 14: “ A Hypochondriack fancies himself at different times 
suffering death in all the various ways in which it has been observed; and thus he 
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The entire serial, with the exception of four previously 
written essays, is a kind of mental or spiritual autobiography; 
but Boswell also includes some physical autobiography, such as 
anecdotes and experiences from his own life. At no time is 
he so open and unguarded as Lamb and Hazlitt in his personal 
reminiscences, but he gives hints which can be filled in from 
his letters or journals. His desire to keep the authorship of 
the papers anonymous ** makes him extremely cautious of the 
personal material used; yet he records a visit to “a celebrated 
infidel ” (David Hume) who was dying and conversations with 
Captain Cooke, Voltaire, and Edmund Burke.” He begins his 
essay on war with an account of a tour through the arsenal at 
Venice and the third essay on marriage with his own experi- 
ences.** Comments on the relationship between him and his 
father are carefully shrouded in impersonality, but he discusses 
openly his attempts at keeping diaries and the fate of several 
of them.” All in all, it is evident that Boswell uses as much 
autobiographical material as is consistent with his anonymity. 

His habit of digressing at will also allies him with Montaigne 
and the nineteenth-century familiar essayists. Regardless of 
the original subject, he is prone to wander off, willingly and 
consciously, into pleasant bypaths. In the third paper on 
country life, he begins with a paragraph on Dryden’s use of 
triplets and then continues: 


dies many times before his death. I myself have been frequently terrified, and 
dismally afflicted in this way; nor can I yet secure my mind against it at gloomy 
seasons of dejection” (Bailey ed., 1. 203). 

“ Hypochondriack ” 30: “I do fairly acknowledge that I love Drinking; that I 
have a constitutional inclination to indulge in fermented liquors, and that if it 
were not for the restraints of reason and religion I am afraid I should be as 
constant a votary of Bacchus as any man” (Bailey ed., 1. 330). 

“ Hypochondriack ” 26: “I am above being ashamed of having the character 
of superstitious in this age; and therefore I write with freedom and firmness accord- 
ing to my own way of thinking, in which I coincide with as great minds as have 
ever passed athwart this globe” (Bailey ed., 1. 310-11). 

See Bailey, op. cit., 1. 6-7. 

*3 “ Hypochondriack ” 9, 54, 67 (Bailey ed. 1. 165; 2. 157, 269, 270). For 
similar instances see numbers 5 and 13 (Bailey ed., 1. 135-6, 169). Boswell 
seldom, however, mentions names in connection with his reminiscences. Burke is 
“a great politician ”; Johnson is referred to as “a great observer of mankind” or 
“one of whom more remarks deserve to be remembered than of any person I ever 
knew.” 

24 Hypochondriack ” 13, 43 (Bailey ed., 1. 118; 2. 69-70) . 

°5 Tbid., 45, 66 (Bailey ed., 2.90, 262-3). 
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All this concerning Dryden is a digression from the subject of my 
paper. I meant only to observe, that as Dryden introduced triplets 
of verses, I have, though unintentionally, indeed, introduced trip- 
lets of essays. . . . But it will be kept in mind, that which [sic] 
I set out with my readers as a periodical essayist, I did not under- 
take to conduct them along any particular path of science, or to 
any fixed point of entertainment ... . and I flatter myself, that 
the present introductory digression will not displease.”° 


Thus in the course of the series on death, a quotation from the 
Critical Review introduces several sentences on the excellence 
of writing in the reviews and the reasons for it; the Francis 


‘ translation of Horace’s description of Lucilius, quoted in the 


essay on diaries, provokes a linguistic investigation; and Locke’s 
observations in the paper on memory provide the excuse for 
a paragraph in praise of his style.” 

Because Boswell included in “ The Hypochondriack ” four 
papers written some years before 1777, one has fascinating 
material for tracing his development in the composition of 
essays.** The paper “ hastily composed in a gay flow of spirits 
thirteen years ago ” in Milan and the three which had been first 
published in the Public Advertiser between 1768 and 1770 are 
thoroughly in the Tatler-Spectator tradition. Two are in letter 
form, and all possess the satirical or didactic tone so common 
to the century. One of them compares truth to a pair of shoes 
and carries the figure through for two pages; two, on the new 
freezing process and on identification by numbers, play with 
subjects of contemporary interest for satirical purposes; and 
the last explains in a serious manner the enthusiasm shown at 
executions.”” In the first three of these, there is no hint of the 
mood and general characteristics of the serial as a whole, 
although at least one of the later essays resembles these earlier 
ones in tone. This is “On an English Cook,” which reprints 
with great glee the title-page and advice to the reader—both 
are detailed and elaborate—of a cook book by Mr. Charles 


Tbid., 38 (Bailey ed., 2.32). 

°7 Ibid., 14, 66, 67 (Bailey ed., 1. 204-5; 2. 260-1, 270-1). See also numbers 3, 
5, 6, 7, 9 (Bailey ed., 1. 118, 135-6, 142-3, 153-4, 163). 

28 This development, interestingly enough, parailels rather closely that of Lamb 
with the exception that in the Elia essays Lamb was much more intimate than 
Boswell ever became in “ The Hypochondriack.” 

2° “ Hypochondriack ” 10, 47, 49, 68 (Bailey ed., 1. 170; 2. 102, 118, 276). 
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Carter. But as the serial progresses, Boswell becomes more of a 
“ conscientious craftsman ” and a philosopher.*° 

Yet in spite of all the resemblances between Boswell and 
the familiar essayists, he was not one of them. Indeed, he can- 
not be accurately classified. In rejecting the fictitious mouth- 
piece and speaking out in his own character, in bursting the 
limitations of space which so restrained his contemporaries 
and devoting three and four papers in succession to the same 
subject, in making the essay serial a debating society with a 
membership of one, in incorporating into the essays personal 
material and confessions, in neglecting the satirical essay of 
manners, in fostering the thoughtful, contemplative essay of 
reflection and reminiscence—in all these ways, Boswell breaks 
the bonds of the traditional essay serial; but he lacks the 
intimacy, the charm, the spontaneity, the ease, the gusto which 
characterize the familiar essay at its best. He is the true 
transitional figure. 

Besides “The Hypochondriack,” I have found but three 
essay serials in eighteenth-century magazines which in any way 
seem to look forward to the familiar essay, and two of these are 


probably by the same man. “ The Taste and Critical Observa- * 


tions of J. H.” (1772-73) is important for the personal attitude 
expressed in the title. “J. H.” was not ashamed of recording 
his own opinions without the assistance of a fictitious mouth- 
piece. “The Leveller” (1774-76), which began the month 
after the other serial stopped, shows definite signs of intimacy 
creeping into the essay serial.** A defence of laughter concludes 
with a personal anecdote on the effect of reading Tristram 
Shandy which has the ring of authenticity; and his “ Salutifer- 
ous Creed,” occupying the last three papers, abounds in per- 
sonal experiences and reminiscences, though many of them are 
too general and factual to give a well-defined picture of the 
man. Then too, in several essays he indulges in digressions, 
once in praise of Sterne and once on the treatment of prosti- 
tutes? John Watkin’s “ The Peeper” (1788-91), though not 


3° Miss Bailey finds three stages in Boswell’s development as an essayist, but she 
is primarily concerned with his style (op. cit., 1.61-74). 

31 Both of these serials were published in the Westminster Magazine. Since the 
first was signed “ J. H.” and the second was republished in Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse (1780), I attribute both of them to John Hope. 

82 Westminster Magazine 3 (Jan. 1775), 4 (Jan.-Mar. 1776), 3 (May, Sept. 1775). 
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so significant as “ The Leveller,” has one note of interest. After 
a conventional first paper, the second opens with an apology: 
the seriousness of the papers for a while must be excused 
because a particular friend for whose pleasure “ The Peeper ” 
was intended has died. Then after a half-dozen essays, Watkins 
again begs pardon for the seriousness of the earlier essays 
and launches into a sprightly attack on the luxuriousness of the 
rich.** The sincerity of these confessions is, to me, unquestion- 
able, and “ The Peeper ” becomes impressive for this one fact. 


Despite numerous studies of the familiar essay and essayists, 
the relationship between the development of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt and the essay tradition of Addison and Steele has 
never been fully treated.** The reason for this situtation is 
obvious. Attention has been focused principally upon the 
mature work of these writers where the familiar essay has 
completely flowered. By 1820, except in the writings of Hunt, 
who seems to have remained loyal to Addison and Steele 
throughout his life, the tradition had been completely trans- 
formed into a new creation which had few resemblances to the 
old; but from 1802 on, and especially during the decade after 
1810, these men were experimenting, just as other essay serial- 
ists had done, and they started with the firm foundation of 
the tradition. 

During this experimental period it was Leigh Hunt who 
was the daring entrepreneur and who furnished the laboratories 
in which these literary scientists could work. In the Examiner 
and Reflector, the freedom which Lamb, Hazlitt, and even 
Hunt himself needed was provided.** John and Leigh Hunt 
founded the Examiner in 1808 with the objects of assisting “ in 
producing Reform in Parliament, liberality of opinion in 


33 Furopean Magazine 14 (Oct. 1788), 15 (May 1789). 

%4 Marie H. Law, The English Familiar Essay in the Early Nineteenth Century 
(Philadelphia, 1934), deals briefly with this subject; but she is primarily interested 
in those elements of the tradition which remain in the mature work of the essayists, 
and hence her remarks on their early work are sketchy. Louis Landré, Leigh Hunt, 
L’Auteur et L’Oeuvre (Paris, 1935-36), makes a few comments on Hunt’s connec- 
tion with the tradition, but he is concerned with making a “contribution 4 
Vhistoire du Romantisme anglais.” 

35 Hazlitt, it is true, had published a few essays in the Morning Chronical before 
he became affiliated with Hunt’s enterprise, but none of these is significant. 
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general . . ., and a fusion of literary taste into all subjects 
whatsoever ”; ** but except for a few scattered essays from 
Hunt’s pen and the department called “ Theatrical Examiner,” 
it was not until 1814 that this Sunday paper became an 
important repository for the literary essay. For the next three 
years it was prominent as a literary periodical, though it 
still retained its general character of a miscellany. Several 
years after the establishment of the Examiner, John Hunt 
projected a literary journal which his brother edited. Leigh 
Hunt’s “ Prospectus” throws light on the attitude toward 
contemporary magazines and promises the reader a different 
kind of fare: 


The Reflector will be an attempt to improve upon the general char- 
acter of Magazines, and all the town knows, that much improvement 
of this kind may be effected without any great talent. Reform of 
periodical writing is as much wanted in Magazines, as it formerly 
was in Reviews, and still is in Newspapers. . . . The old Magazines 
are notoriously in their dotage; and as to the new ones, that have 
lately appeared, they have returned to the infancy of their species— 
to pattern-drawing, doll-dressing, and a song about Phillis. . . . 
The principal feature of [the Reflector] will be Miscellaneous 
Literature, consisting of Essays on Men and Manners, Enquiries 
into past and present Literature, and all subjects relative to Wit, 
Morals, and a true Refinement.*? 


Of this group of three writers, Hunt has the closest affinity 
to the essay tradition, and from its influence he never escaped. 
From “The Traveller” (1804-05) to “The Occasional ” 
(1859) , Hunt was often engaged in writing essay serials which 
show indebtedness to their eighteenth-century prototypes. Of 
the early essayists, he preferred “ open-hearted Steele with all 
his faults, to Addison with all his essays ”; ** but he lays many 
tributes at the feet of the latter, and unlike Lamb and Hazlitt, 
he mentions with praise the Rambler, Idler, Adventurer, Con- 
noisseur, Mirror, and Lounger.*® His first venture in essay 


°6 Leigh Hunt, Autobiography (1860 ed.), p. 172. 
°7 The Reflector, a Quarterly Magazine, on subjects of Philosophy, Politics, and 


°8 Autobiography, p. 38. 

°° For references to the eighteenth-century essayists scattered throughout Hunt’s 
work, see Landré, op. cit., passim (especially 2. 362-4, and key names and titles 
in the index). 
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writing, as a matter of fact, was inspired, not by the Tatler or 
Spectator, but by Colman and Thornton’s Connoisseur, which 
“gave me an entirely fresh and delightful sense of the merits 
of essay-writing.” *° The resulting series of papers, published 
as “ The Traveller” in an evening paper of the same name 
under the signature of “ Mr. Town, junior, Critic and Censor- 
general,” has not survived and is known to us only through 
the references in the Autobiography; but Hunt is frank enough 
to confess that they “ were little read” and “ were not at all 
99 41 

At first glance Hunt’s essays in the Reflector seem com- 
pletely revolutionary. Here he seems to be scorning limitations 
and soaring freely wherever he will for as long as he pleases, 
but the revolution is more apparent than real. True, he took 
advantage of the freedom from space limitations—as Lamb 
did not—and wrote longer essays, one of which extends to 
nineteen octavo pages, and the subjects he chose have some 
originality and individuality; but the technique is familiar. 
Excluding the strictly political essays and the continuation 
of Voltaire’s “The Travels of Reason,” there are four full- 
length papers and one short piece. And in them there are two 
dreams, an imaginary dialogue, and an Oriental apologue, and 
all but one are thoroughly didactic. “On the Spirit Proper 
for a Young Artist ” contains impersonal, fatherly advice and 
concludes with a dialogue on money-making; “An Analogical 
Essay on the Treatment of Intellectual Disorders, together 
with an Account of a Surprising Cure performed therein by the 
Writer when asleep” is cleverly conceived but is carried 
through, even to the long, didactic dream, in a traditional 
manner; and “ The True Enjoyment of Splendour,” the story 
of the poor man who enjoys vicariously the jewels worn by the 
royal favorite, breaks away from the habit of using pseudo- 
Oriental names but is caught in the toils of the formalized 
diction, associated with eighteenth-century “ Oriental ” style.** 

There remain the two essays which Hunt reprinted in the 
1817 collected edition of the Round Table.* One, the 


*° Autobiography, p. 137. * Ibid. *° Reflector 1. 125-31; 2. 144-56, 195-97. 

“8 Cf. Reflector 1. 86-99 and 2. 400-19 with the Round Table (Edinburgh, 1817), 
1. 213-36 and 2. 122-62. In the following pages “ Round Table ” refers to the serial 
as published in the Examiner; Round Table to the collected edition. 
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“ Account of a Familiar Spirit, who visited and conversed with 
the Author, in a manner equally new and forcible, shewing the 
Carnivorous Duties of all Rational Beings and the true end 
of Philosophy,” later titled, with greater effectiveness, “On 
the Night-mare,” introduces, after a long and serious philoso- 
phical discussion, the Prince of Night-mares who discourses 
on men and his connection with them. Granted that Hunt 
here gives a slight twist to the dream device and that he 
succeeds in writing an entertaining and sprightly essay in 
which the didactic element is only implicit, yet the foundation 
of the paper remains traditional. “ A Day by the Fire,” on the 
other hand, approaches the precincts of the familiar essay. 
The paper is a composite picture, comparable to “ L’Allegro,” 
of how a person might spend an ideal day indoors. The casual 
tone, especially of the opening, the use of “I” and of such 
phrases as “I frankly confess” or “I must not scruple to 
confess,” and the occasional brief digressions show how close 
Hunt came to the familiar essay; but the intimate tone and 
the self-revealing mood are seldom achieved and never sus- 
tained. It is, I believe, the best example available of the 
essay in transition, but it is not the full-fledged familiar essay. 

Although Hunt—at least until 1820—never approached any 
closer to the genuine familiar essay than he had in “ A Day by 
the Fire,” he was intermittently projecting in the Examiner 
new ideas for essays, including four serials. The “ Round 
Table ” is the only one of these which is remembered today— 
and that primarily because of Hazlitt’s work; but the others 
are important for indicating where Hunt’s sympathies lay. In 
the second issue of the journal he began “ The Literary and 
Philosophical Examiner” with an introductory paper on 


- periodical essays which praises his predecessors in a conven- 


tional manner, admits that “the age of periodical philosophy 
is perhaps gone by,” but contends that “ it will my endeavor to 
avoid those subjects which have been already handled in peri- 
odical works, or at any rate if I should be tempted to use them, 
I will exert myself to give them a new air and recommenda- 
tion.” ** Other matters, however, attracted Hunt, and the 
serial was not continued. Later in the same year he inaugu- 


** Examiner, Jan. 10, 1808. 
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rated another series, “ Miscellaneous Sketches,” for which in 
addition to factual, biographical, and historical sketches, he 
wrote three clever, satirical essays. But “ Upon the Hetero- 
geneous Whimsicality of Names,” “ Breakfast Sympathies 
upon the Miseries of War,” and “ An Analytical Inquiry into 
the Intellectual and Inspiring Qualities of Wood ” *° could have 
been written by a number of eighteenth-century essayists. In 
fact, the light, bantering tone and thoroughly objective attitude 
are typical of the better magazine serialists such as ““ Momus ” 
or “ Harlequin.” * 

In 1813, yet another serial was started. “Table Talk,” its title 
perhaps suggested by John Selden’s work of the same name, 
was to be primarily a collection of notes on interesting subjects 
and is remembered today for Lamb’s scattered contributions; 
but one paper by Hunt should be noticed. “May Weather,” 
though in length allied to the eighteenth-century essay, is 
clearly transitional. Within the limits of less than a page, 
Hunt plays with the idea of typical May weather, explains the 
poor weather during early May in his time by the change of the 
calendar, quotes lines from Milton’s “On May Morning,” 
digresses to Charles II, and concludes facetiously: “ But hey- 
day! Where am I running to? I had almost forgotten this 
prepossessing thick wall,—this taking romantic spot of my own, 
ycleped Horsemonger Lane.” 

If for no other reason, Leigh Hunt’s name should live because 
of the “Round Table” and his collaboration therein with 
Hazlitt. For the final issue of the 1814 volume of the Examiner, 
Hunt wrote a new prospectus, giving the plans for the coming 
year which include “a series of Articles, comprising subjects 
of Miscellaneous Interest, Literature, Manners, etc. headed 
the GenerAL Examiner.” ** Regardless of how the serial 
developed, it started as a traditional imitation. In the ad- 
vertisement to the collected edition Hazlitt records: “It was 


45 Examiner, Mar. 6, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1808. 

“° Published in Westminister Magazine 1-10, 13 (1772-82, 1785), and London 
Magazine 42-44 (1773-75) . 

‘7 Examiner, May 30, 1813. Hunt was in prison at the time. 

“8 Referring to Hazlitt in this prospectus, he says: “It is in contemplation to 
reduce [this contributor] to a regular miscellaneous article, like the papers in the 
Tatler and Spectator.’ The change of the title to “The Round Table” was 
acknowledged in a head-note to the first number. 
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proposed by my friend, Mr. Hunt, to publish a series of papers 
in the Examiner, in the manner of the early periodical Essay- 
ists, the Spectator and Tatler.” *° But Hunt in the introductory 
paper had already acknowledged the debt to his predecessors: 
“There has now been a sufficient distance of time since the 
publication of our good old periodical works, and a sufficient 
change in matters worthy of social observation, to warrant the 
appearance of a similar set of papers.” The principal change 
proposed was the dropping of fictitious disguises, but this was 
no innovation in essay serials. Then despite this avowal, the 
essayists became “ Knights ” of the “ Round Table.” Though 
the disguises are thin and the machinery is non-essential, the 
framework remains to place this work squarely in the tradition. 
Nor is there anything novel in the lenght of the essays, the 
suggestions to correspondents, or the announced subject 
matter. Furthermore, in discarding the more artificial devices 
and in refraining largely from didacticism and satire, Hunt 
and Hazlitt allied themselves, perhaps unconsciously, with the 
later development of the tradition. 

The essays by Hunt, as might be expected, are more com- 
pletely in the tradition than those by Hazlitt, these sixten 
papers containing much of the conventional material found in 
the series.’ Especially do we find this characteristic in the 
letters: the request for admission as Squire to the Knights of 
the Round Table; the plea for advice from the Journeyman 
Mechanic who has been advised against marriage by a convert 
to Malthusian economics; the two contrasted views in the 
rejoinders to former papers on the ability of women; and the 
remarks on various correspondence with an extract from a 
second letter by the would-be Squire—® all are done in the 


*° William Hazlitt, The Round Table: a collection of Essays on Literature, Men, 
and Manners (Edinburgh, 1817), 1. v. 

5° Hunt’s contention in the twelfth number that “in devoting the present and 
succeeding number of the Round Table to it’s [sic] Correspondents, I must inform 
the reader, that agreeable to the unfictitious nature of our establishment, the letters 
which I profess to receive, I really do,” must be taken as subterfuge since some 
of the letters were definitely written by Hazlitt. (See numbers 16, 29, 38, for Aug. 
20, 1815, Feb. 4 and May 12, 1816). 

51 Tt is significant, I believe, that only seven of Hunt’s contributions were reprinted 
in the collected edition. 

52* Round Table” 5, 6, 12, 14 (Examiner, Jan. 29, Feb. 5, Mar. 26, Apr. 16, 
1815). 
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eighteenth-century spirit and manner. “On Common-place 
People” and “On Talking Nonsense,” in their lightness and 
sprightliness of tone and their circular approach to the subject, 
employ a well-established technique; and the three didactic 
lectures, on egotism, in defence of women, and on death and 
burial, contain no novel methods.** Finally, the two critical 
papers, interesting as their subject matter is, are old-fashioned 
in treatment.”* 

Three papers, three pictures of characters, show Hunt depart- 
ing slightly from the tradition. His different conception of the 
character-sketch is expressed in a long introduction to the 
essay “On Washerwomen,” in which he advocates “ direct 
picture-making . . . in detached sketches of men and things.” 
The portrait of the washerwomen with its splendid bits of 
dialogue and its racy descriptions of the washerwomen’s work is 
a masterful vignette. The other two, however, are composite 
portraits of types: “ The Old Lady ” and “ The Maid Servant ” 
differ from most previous characters in that there is no satire 
and that the general environment, the life, and activity are 
stressed rather than merely the personality traits; but these 
sketches lack any genuine vitality or individuality.” 

But in spite of their traditional nature, the literary worth 
of these essays must be recognized. They are well-written, and 
the best of them possess a spontaneity, a vivacity, a good- 
naturedness that characterize much of Hunt’s writing. His 
subjects are often clever adaptations of oft-told themes into 
which he infuses new life; but his general method and technique 
make no effort to break away from the essay tradition of the 
preceding century. In his own writing before 1820, Hunt did 
little to foreshadow the familiar essay. 

Actually, Lamb started his essay career before Hunt did. In 
the Morning Post for February 1, 1802, appeared “ The Lon- 
doner, No. 1,” the beginning of what was obviously intended to 
be an essay serial, though it never got beyond this first number. 


53“ Round Table” 11, 35, 4, 8, 25 (Examiner, Mar. 19, 1815; Apr. 7, 1816; Jan. 
22, Feb. 19, Nov. 12, 1815). 

54° Qn Chaucer,” “ Round Table” 21 (Examiner, Oct. 1, 1815) uses the letter 
device, and “On the Poetical Character,” “ Round Table” 24 (Examiner, Nov. 5, 
1815) includes a catalogue of poets from Homer to the nineteenth century. 

55 Round Table” 44, 45, 46 (Examiner, Sept. 15 and 29, Oct. 20, 1816). 
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According to well-established tradition, Lamb starts with his 
autobiography, which, though characterized by sprightliness 
and realistic detail, is conventional in method. But it was not 
until eight years later that Lamb was offered the chance to 
show his abilities in the essay form. As Mr. Lucas congently 
remarks: “The Reflector gave Lamb his first encouragement 
to spread his wings with some of the freedom that an essayist 
demands.” ** Yet, in spite of this freedom of space and subject 
matter, Lamb continued in the tradition. 

With the exception of two critical essays, which are in a class 
by themselves, Lamb’s contributions to the Reflector fall into 
a well-defined pattern using the devices of fictitious correspon- 
dents and character sketches. Under such names as Pensilis, 
Crito, Moriturus, and Edax, Lamb complains of the inconven- 
iences of being hanged and of confusing moral and personal 
deformity; ponders on burial societies; and pleads for a sym- 
pathetic understanding of a voracious appetite. There are 
character sketches of an undertaker and a good clerk, done in 
a mixture of seventeenth-century method and eighteenth- 
century manner; there are handbills, one of which is probably 
genuine, and one undoubtedly fictitious; and there is even a 
club—of damned authors. Throughout, the tone is Lamb’s own 
with a gentle whimsy substituted for satire, but the light, 
humorous touches, which are a dominant feature of these 
papers, are equally as characteristic of Addison and Steele; and 
the method is completely conventional. 

The three delightful letters published in the last number of 
the Reflector are representative. “A Bachelor’s Complaint of 
the Behaviour of Married People” begins in a conventional 
manner: “I am a single man not quite turned of forty, who 
have spent a good deal of my time in noting down the infirmi- 
ties of Married People”; and then protests against those 
couples who are too loving, against their “ excessive airs,” and 
against the stratagems which many wives employ to wean 
their husbands away from former friends. In enumerating some 
of the “ mortifications ” suffered from such wives, “ Innuptus ” 
uses the time-honored Romanized names of Testacea and 
Cerasia. Even the final paragraph is in the best essay-periodi- 
cal manner: 


°6 FE. V. Lucas, The Life of Charles Lamb (London, rev. ed., 1921), 1. 373. 
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But I am weary of stringing up all my married acquamtance 
under Roman denominations. Let them amend and change their 
manners, or I promise to send you the full-length English of their 
— to be recorded to the terror of all such desperate offenders in 
uture.** 


“Edax” proposes “to lay before you a case of the most 
iniquitous persecution that ever poor devil suffered,’ the 
persecution of an all-consuming appetite, which is constantly 
misunderstood by all his friends and which will surely be 
responsible for his ultimate downfall. The literary allusions and 


' quotations, the gross exaggeration of situation, the broad 


humor—seasoned with a dash of pathos—instantly classify 
“ Edax on Appetite.” “ Hospita on the immoderate Indulgence 
of the Pleasures of the Palate ” is a companion piece to “ Edax ” 
and records—again with exaggeration—the trials of a house- 
hold in which such a man as “ Edax ” is a regular visitor. Her 
account immediately calls to mind the innumerable domestic 
problems thrown into the laps of essay-periodical editors. To 
be sure, there is a great deal of Lamb in the most conventional 
of these essays; but it is essential to remember that the Elia 
papers did not burst forth full-grown from the brow of their 
creator. They are the result of training which started with the 
century-old essay tradition. 

Lamb’s second attempt at an essay serial suffered the same 
fate as his earlier one. “ Theatralia ” °° started out brilliantly 
with one of Lamb’s finest critical essays, “On Garricks, and 
Acting; and the plays of Shakespeare, considered with reference 
to their fitness for Stage Representation,” a lengthy development 
of the famous paradox “ that the plays of Shakespeare are less 
calculated for performance on a stage, than those of almost 
any other dramatist whatever.” But his concluding promise 
that “ in some future Number I propose to extend this inquiry 
to his [Shakespeare’s] Comedies; and to shew why Falstaff, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest, are equally incompatible 
with stage representation ” was thwarted by the cessation of 
the magazine. The other critical essay in the Reflector, “On 
the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” shows the same mastery 


57 This essay, with no essential change except the dropping of the letter form, was 
reprinted among the essays of Elia. 
"8 Reflector 2. 298-313. 
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of method and technique as the paper on Shakespeare. Since 
they are about three times as long as the other essays, these 
two critiques contrast strangely with Lamb’s other contribu- 
tions. The only logical conclusion seems to be that by 1811 
Lamb had attained mastery of the critical essay but was still 
in the experimental stage of the familiar essay. 
“Confessions of a Drunkard,” “On Christ’s Hospital and 
the Character of the Christ’s Hospital Boys,” and “On the 
Melancholy of Tailors,” *® the only three essays published by 
Lamb between 1811 and August 1820, when he made his first 
appearance in the London Magazine, are still transitional. The 
first, though in letter form, is unsigned and is slightly longer 
than similar Reflector papers; but in tone and technique it is 
entirely comparable to “ Edax on Appetite.” © The last, signed 
“ Burton, Junior,” is brief and written in the same tone as “ On 
the Danger of Confounding Moral with Personal Deformity.” 
But the other is the most interesting since it can be compared 
with an Elia essay on the same subject. The earlier recollections 
were written with a definite purpose in mind: to defend the 
governors of Christ’s Hospital against “the public charges of 
favouritism and the undue distribution of influence.” * This 
fact may be responsible for the excessive objectivity and 
impersonality—in spite of personal reminiscence—which strike 
one immediately. The character sketches lack the vividness 
and the anecdotes have little of the intimacy which characterize 
Lamb’s mature essays. “ Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty 
Years Ago,” on the other hand, is in one way complementary 
to the earlier paper. According to “ Elia,” the former essay is 
a “magnificent eulogy” in which Lamb “has contrived to 
bring together whatever can be said in praise of [the cloisters], 
dropping all the other side of the argument. most ingeniously.” 
Elia’s reminiscences mix the bitter with the sweet. From the 
mild irony of the beginning, in which Lamb is characterized as 
a favored, fortunate schoolboy, to the catalogue of “ Grecians,” 


5° Published respectively in a quarterly magazine called the Philanthropist 3 
(1813); the Gentleman’s Magazine 83 (June 1813); and the Champion, Dec. 4, 
1814. For the text of these and the earlier paper in the Morning Post, I have used 
E. V. Lucas, ed., The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, Vol. I (London, 1903). 

°° When the “Confessions” were republished in the London Magazine (Aug. 
1822), an editorial note drew the parallel between Edax and the “ Drunkard.” 

*1 Lucas, ed., Works, 1. 436. 
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this is Lamb at his best—chatty, vivid, intimate. The early 
essays have many virtues, but they are most important for 
showing Lamb as an artist in transition. 

Though Hazlitt was over thirty-five when he started writing 
for the Examiner, he still had to experiment for several years 
before he hit the right combination which produced such essays 
as “ My First Acquaintance with the Poets,” “On Going a 
Journey,” or “On the Pleasure of Hating.” Like Hunt, he 
started his essay career as a devotee of the Steelean essay: 


_ “ Of all the periodical Essayists, (our ingenious predecessors,) 


the Tatler has always appeared to us the most accomplished 
and agreeable. ... We have always preferred the Tatler to the 
Spectator. ... The Tatler contains only half the number of 
volumes, and we venture to say, at least an equal quantity of 
sterling wit and sense.” * But, unlike Hunt, he had no appre- 
ciation for the eighteenth-century imitators. The Rambler is 
“a collection of moral Essays, or scholastic theses ” in which 
the charm of the earlier periodicals is quite lost; the Adventurer 
is “ completely trite and vapid ”; the World and Connoisseur 
are “a little better ”; but the Lounger and Mirror need only be 
mentioned to show their inferiority.“ Yet despite Hazlitt’s 
admiration for the “ first sprightly runnings,” the “ freshness,” 
the “strokes of humor” of the Tatler, he was unable to 
imitate it. 

The advertisement to the 1817 edition of the Round Table 

makes clear that imitation of the tradition was the aim. 
Hazlitt attempts to explain the failure of this aim when he 
says: 
Our plan had been no sooner arranged and entered upon, than 
Buonoparte landed at Frejus, et voila la Table Ronde dissoite. 
Our little congress was broken up as well as the great one: Politics 
called off the attention of the Editor from the Belles Lettres; and 
the task of continuing the work fell chiefly upon the person who was 
least able to give life and spirit to the original design. A want of 
variety in the subjects and mode of treating them, is, perhaps, the 
least disadvantage resulting from this circumstance. 


But to recognize that the serial is not a successful imitation of 


62 On the Tatler,” “ Round Table” 10 (Examiner, Mar. 5, 1815). 
63 On the Periodical Essayists,’ Works, ed. Howe, 6. 99-105. Cf. the opinion 
expressed in “On Reading Old Books,” ibid. 12. 226. 
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the Tatler does not deny its place in the tradition. As a matter 
of fact, Hazlitt’s early essays depart relatively little from the 
traditional subject matter and method. His ideas, his attitude 
toward life and literature were formed early and changed 
little, but his style and his method in the essay altered greatly 
about 1820.** 

The half-dozen attempts to write social satire are perhaps 
the most significant evidence of his unsuccessful imitation of 
the tradition. There is little doubt that in these essays Hazlitt 
would have liked to laugh at the foibles he was attacking, but 
indignation invariably mastered him. In his writing he was 
too intense, too good a hater to smile genially at what he con- 
sidered vices. “On Good-Nature,” for example, is an impas- 
sioned attack on what its author believes is a hypocritical 
attitude. The good-natured person cares only for his own 
comfort and is content to let the world alone so long as he is 
not troubled. The generalized character sketches of the good- 
natured man and the well-meaning man, his near kinsman, 
are severe and biting.” The same technique appears in 
“Respectable People,” for respectability to Hazlitt “ means 
a man’s situation and success in life, not his character or 
conduct.” The concluding sentence is typical Hazlittian satire: 
“To be an Edinburgh Reviewer is, I suspect, the highest rank 
in modern literary society.” * But perhaps the best illustration 
of this tendency is “On Fashion,” which contrasts strangely 
with Steele’s skirmishes on the same subject, the difference, 
however, being more one of means than of end.” Hazlitt is 
heavy and serious, Steele is light and humorous; Hazlitt pounds 
with a bludgeon, Steele thrusts deftly with a rapier. And the 
other essays in this group reinforce this conclusion.™ 


®4In this section, I have made no effort to discuss the essays in a strictly 
chronological order since the same elements are present from 1814 to 1820. Hazlitt 
himself disregarded chronology in the 1817 edition of the Round Table, where he 
republished all the early essays he thought worthy of preservation. 

®5 Round Table” 41 (Examiner, June 9, 1816). 

°6 Edinburgh Magazine, Aug. 1818. Reprinted in the Plain Speaker (1826). See 
Works, 12. 360-5. 

°7 Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1818. See Works, 17. 51-6. Speaking of this paper, 
Miss Law says, “One has only to read Steele on the same subject to realize the 
distance the essay has traveled” (op. cit., p. 42). Miss Law implies that this is a 
milestone on the road to the familiar essay, a conclusion with which I cannot concur. 

®8 See “ On Religious Hypocrisy,” “ Common-Places” 1 (Examiner, Oct. 9, 1814); 
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Most of the other essays tend to be matter-of-fact, straight- 
forward, analytical, impersonal, and often slightly didactic 
discussions. Sometimes the subject brings up memories of the 
eighteenth-century serials; sometimes for brief moments there 
are hints of the essayist-to-be; often new light is thrown on a 
topic by a freshness of approach; but only in several isolated 
instances is the reader struck forcibly by the difference of 
treatment. The two articles on manner are a good illustration. 
Formed as an elaboration of Chesterfield’s dictum that manner 
is of more importance than matter, the first paper stresses 
the importance of how a thing is done and the essential 
qualities of good-humor and spirit. It concludes with a para- 
graph on grace, “the outward expression of the inward har- 
mony of the soul.” The second part begins with an illustration 
of the difference of manner in two objects when the matter 
remains the same, drawn from a comparison of the “ Flower 
and the Leaf” and Dryden’s paraphrase; continues with 
Chesterfield’s character of the Duke of Marlborough, a good 
example of the general theory of manner; includes a paragraph 
on grace as an essential quality in women; and concludes with 
the acknowledgement that manner is not everything. Several 
characteristics should be noted. In the first place, everything 
is orderly and has its place in the gereral structure. The 
section on manner and matter in poetry is a digression, but 
a self-conscious one which was omitted in the 1817 edition. In 
the second place, the personal allusions, to “ one of the most 
pleasant and least tiresome persons of our accquaintance ” and 
“another friend of ours,” are not in the least intimate. The 
core of the essays is drawn from reading, not from experience. 
Finally, the discussion, which originally occupied two numbers 
of the “ Round Table,” was condensed into one number in the 
collected edition.” 

An even better example of this impersonal, didactic tendency 
is “On the Love of Life,” Hazlitt’s first contribution to the 
“Round Table.” “It is our intention,” he begins, “in the 
course of these papers, occasionally to expose certain vulgar 


“On the Causes of Methodism,” “ Round Table ” 22 (Examiner, Oct. 22, 1815); and 
“On Common-place Critics,” ““ Round Table” 47 (Examiner, Nov. 24, 1816). 

6°“ Round Table” 17 and 18 (Examiner, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 1815). Cf. Round 
Table (1817), 1. 111-24. 
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errors, which have crept into our reasonings on men and man- 
ners.” Then in the most concise, traditional way possible he 
contends that “ the love of life is, in general, the effect not of 
our enjoyments, but of our passions. We are not attached to 
it so much for its own sake, or as it is connected with happiness, 
as because it is necessary to action.” Inserted into this brief 
essay are acknowledged quotations from Addison, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Milton and unacknowledged ones from Spenser, 
Fielding, Wordsworth, and possibly Bacon. With a didactic 
aim and a formal manner familiarity is hardly to be expected.” 

Despite the scarcity of “familiarity ” in these essays, all of 
them are by no means so barren of interest as the preceding 
paragraphs may imply. As in the satirical papers, the reader 
can always be fascinated by Hazlitt’s vituperative powers, 
especially by the milder form exemplified in “ The Tendency 
of Sects” and “ Nicknames ”;“* or he can be intrigued by a 
sudden flaring up of anti-intellectualism, similar to eighteenth- 
century attacks on pedants, in “The Ignorance of the Learn- 
ed.” ** But most interesting and significant are those papers 
in which Hazlitt approaches the preserves of the familiar essay. 
In this group the qualities which make the familiar essay a 
distinctive literary genre are seen creeping into Hazlitt’s writ- 
ing. Intimate details, personal reminiscences, digressive pas- 
sages indicate a change in attitude toward the essay and in 
method of composition. 

“On the Love of the Country,” begins as an urbane attempt 
to explain the phenomenon psychologically but develops into 
a sincere tribute to the effect of nature on a sympathetic spirit.” 
A different method is employed in “ Different Sorts of Fame.” 


*°* Round Table” 3 (Examiner, Jan. 15, 1815). For similar examples, see “ On 
Classical Education,” ‘‘ Mind and Motive,” “On the Doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity,” and “ Mr. Locke a great Plagiarist ” in “ Round Table” 7,9, 13, 27, 31, 
34 (Examiner, Feb. 12 and 26, Apr. 9, Dec. 10, 1815; Feb. 25, Mar. 31, 1816). Only 
the first of these was reprinted in the collected edition, the others being somewhat 
pedestrian examples of Hazlitt the metaphysician. 

™ "Round Table” 19 (Examiner, Sept. 10, 1815); Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 
1818. 

*° Edinburgh Magazine, July 1818. Reprinted in Table-Talk (1821-22). See 
Works, 8. 70-77. 

78 Common-Places ” 3 (Examiner, Nov. 27, 1814). That Hazlitt used the letter 
device when he reprinted the essay in the Round Table (1817) reflects, I believe, 
his uncertain attitude toward the personal element. 
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After a quotation from Melmoth’s Fitz-Osborn’s Letters on the 
futility of posthumous fame and comments on the inherent 
sophism in the statement and the reputation achieved by 
Junius and Elphinstone, the translator of the Rambler mot- 
toes, a personal confession is quite unobstrusively introduced: 
“ For our own parts, one object which we have in writing these 
Essays, is to send them in a volume to a person who took some 
notice of us when children, and who augured, perhaps, better 
of us than we deserved.” ** That Hazlitt grew to realize the 
value of informality, of personal reminiscences, and of fancy 


‘is shown too in “ Actors and Acting.” The first part, a jus- 


tification of the stage as a refiner of manners, a teacher of 
morals, and a source of amusement, makes no preparation for 
the section on actors, where Hazlitt recalls the actors he has 
seen, imagines the consequences if all the great actors of the 
past should appear in London during a single season, and 
acknowledges that for him the early career of an actor, the 
provincial engagements would be more exciting than London 
triumphs. What begins as an old-fashioned defence of the stage 
turns into a familiar essay.” 

Several other times too, Hazlitt foreshadows his future 
triumphs. The charm of “On Pedantry ” rests on its different 
definition of pedantry, its chatty tone, its use of digressions, 
and its personal allusions. For Hazlitt, pedantry is “the 
power of attaching an interest to the most trifling or painful 
pursuits. ... He who is not in some measure a pedant, though 
he may be a wise, cannot be a very happy man.” The discussion 
takes up two numbers and skips happily from topic to topic, 
touching lightly on the charm of old novels, the professional 
jargon of physicans, the decline in the use of original texts by 
dlivines, the disuse of ancient languages, the policy followed by 
the J'atler and Spectator of sacrificing learning to the graces, 
Chaucer’s description of the “ Clerk of Oxenford,” the slight 
profit to the arts from “ universal diffusion of accomplishment 
and pretension,” the relativity of the term gentleman, and 
chivalrous and romantic love. No idea, it seems, comes amiss, 
and space is even found for an allusion to the impressiveness 


74 Round Table” 37 (Examiner, Apr. 21, 1816). 
73“ Round Table” 48 (Examiner, Jan. 5, 1817). For the collected edition, 
Hazlitt made some additions to this essay and divided it into two parts. 
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of the weighty volumes of the Fratres Poloni as they stood on 
the shelves of the Hazlitt library.”* It is, on the other hand, the 
liveliness, the enthusiasm, the gusto of the writing that make 
“Character of the Country People” notable. This paper, the 
last written by Hazlitt before he started contributing to the 
London Magazine, shows that he was moving rapidly toward 
the familiar essay. Composed at Winterslow Hut, it treats 
actual experiences with the rustics and the conclusions drawn 
from these experiences. It is studded with allusions to the 
author, his friends, and his neighbors and shows his mature 
method of incorporating quotations from various sources into 
the body of the text."*7 Doubtless, Hazlitt wrote more genial and 
charming essays than this one but none that is more typical 
of his development. 

Over a third of his papers included in the 1817 edition of 
the Round Table deal with the arts and are critical; but since 
most of these are personal appreciations of individual works of 
art, allied in method to Steele’s impressionistic criticism, or 
individualistic treatments of theoretical problems, they seem 
nearer the familiar essay and present no such problems as the 
ones already discussed.’* There are papers on “ Lycidas,” John 
Amory’s John Buncle, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Hogarth’s 
Marriage-a-la-Mode, Wordsworth’s Excursion, and the Beg- 
gars Opera; there are analyses of Milton’s versification, the 
character of Milton’s Eve, and Mr. Kean’s interpretation of 
Iago; and there are general discussions of beauty, imitation, 
and gusto in art.” Though the technique used here is similar 
to that of some of Addison’s and Steele’s criticism, the content 
and style show that, like Lamb, Hazlitt achieved the familiar 
tone in the critical essays much earlier than elsewhere. 

Finally, the use of the character and the letter should be 


76“ Round Table” 32 and 33 (Examiner, Mar. 3 and 10, 1816). Contrast the 
attitude here and in “ Classical Education” with that in “The Ignorance of the 
Learned.” See also Hazlitt’s comment in the “ Letter to William Gifford,” Works, 
9. 30. 

"7 Examiner, July 18, 1819. 

78 Many of these papers were not written for the “ Round Table” but had first 
appeared in other parts of the Examiner or in the Mor ing Chronicle. 

79 Round Table” 15, 16, 20, 26, 29, 30, 40, 42 (Examiner, Aug. 6 and 20, Sept. 
17, Nov. 26, 1815; Feb. 4 and 18, May 26, July 21, 1816); and Examiner, June 5 
and 19, July 24, Aug. 21 and 28, Oct. 2, 1814; June 18, 1815. 
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briefly noted. Though Hazlitt admired the light, urbane, 
satirical sketches of the Tatler, he indulged only in serious 
analysis of character. Thus he maintained that William Pitt’s 
power consisted entirely in the artful use of words and a certain 
dexterity of logical arrangement, and the mainspring of Rous- 
seau’s personality was an extreme sensibility. His sketches of 
“John Bull” and the good-natured man, on the other hand, 
are not so sympathetic, reminding the reader more of Pope’s 
satire than of Steele’s.*° The letter form appears rarely in these 
early essays. In one instance Hazlitt dropped the letter disguise 


‘on republishing the essay; yet in another place he added it.” 


But that he seldom used the device is sufficient proof that he 
felt little need for artificial objectivity in his essays. 

Though hampered in its development for a century by the 
rule of the Spectator tradition, the familiar essay came into 
its kingdom about 1820 after the leaders had served a long 
apprenticeship under the ruling dynasty. Then aided by the 
new periodicals, the temper of the age, and their own personali- 
ties, they became joint rulers in the kingdom of the essay; and 
under their beneficent rule it was legal for the essayist to 
express freely his inmost thoughts, his preferences and _ his 
prejudices, his sympathies and his antipathies, his reminis- 
cences and his dreams. 


Louisiana State University 


8° Rourd Table” 36, 39, 41 (Examiner, Apr. 14, May 19, June 9, 1816). The 
character of Mr. Pitt, written in 1806, was included in the Round Table (1817). 

81 Cf, “ Common-Places ” 3 and “ Round Table” 29 (Examiner, Nov. 27, 1814, 
and Feb. 4, 1816) with the Round Table (1817), 1. 63; 2. 1. Only once does he use 
the letter technique in a thoroughly traditional manner: The note from “A Small 
Critic,” appended to “ Round Table” 16 (Examiner, Aug. 21, 1815), points out the 
number of times Pope used sense as a rhyme word in the “ Essay on Criticism.” 
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THE SMOCK ALLEY PLAYERS OF DUBLIN 


By Van LENNEP 


In comparison with our knowledge of the London stage 
during the seventeenth century, we know provokingly little 
about the Dublin stage. In 1938 most of the information then 
available was brought together and interestingly presented by 
Miss La Tourette Stockwell in her book, Dublin Theatres and 
Theatre Customs. Recently from manuscript sources there has 
come to light a considerable amount of new information about 
the early Dublin stage, much of it still unpublished. In the 
Folger Shakespeare Library is a manuscript of John Wilson’s 
Belphegor’ prepared for performance at the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, about 1675 or earlier—years before the play 
was given on the London stage. Among the notes written by 
the Smock Alley prompter in the outer margins of the manu- 
script are the names of several players who later appeared with 
some distinction at Drury Lane—Margaret Osborne, John Free- 
man, George Bright, Will Peer, and Pinkethman, “the idol 
of the rabble.” I shall have occasion to refer again to this 
important manuscript. 

When producing Shakespeare, at least during the early years 
of the Restoration, the Smock Alley Theatre used a copy of the 
Third Folio, which eventually came into the possession of 
Halliwell-Phillips. Sometime after 1853 he appears to have 
broken it up, bound separately each play or play-fragment 
containing theatrical annotations, and given away or sold them. 
Nine of these—The Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, The 
Winter's Tale, Henry VIII, Timon of Athens, King Lear, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Macbeth, and Othello, the last three 
imperfect—and half a leaf of another, Henry IV, Part I, are 
now also in the Folger Shakespeare Library and were ably dis- 
cussed in 1941 by Dr. R. C. Bald in an article, “ Shakespeare 
on the Stage in Restoration Dublin.” ’ Five others, likewise 
prepared for production at Smock Alley—Julius Caesar, 
Troilus and Cressida, Henry IV, Part II, A Midsummer Night's 


MS. 827.1. PMLA 56. 369-378. 
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Dream, and Hamlet—are lost, but enough remains of the 
Julius Caesar in the Folger—a manuscript cast and the last 
two lines spoken by the dying Brutus—to show that the Smock 
Alley players performed the play before 1676, when John 
Richards, who played Brutus, returned to the London stage; * 
and that they performed it in a version which was printed in 
1719 as the work of Davenant and Dryden.‘ If this version 
was first given in London—a plausible assumption—then Dave- 
nant, manager of the Duke of York’s Company, could have 
had no hand in it, since until after his death Julius Caesar was 


. the property of the rival company, the King’s Players, and was 


often acted by them with the great Charles Hart as Brutus. 
The last of the new sources of information on the stage in 
seventeenth-century Dublin is a manuscript of eighteen folio 
leaves at Harvard,’ containing seventeen prologues, nine epi- 
logues, and, at the end, three poems,’ all three of which appear 
in the eighteenth century editions of the Earl of Roscommon’s 
works. The prologues and epilogues are by more than one author, 
and all but three—two prologues and an epilogue for a school 


* John Richards, says Downes, was one of the actors whom Davenant added to 
the Duke’s Company upon the opening of the theatre in Lisle’s Tennis Court in 
June 1661. By August he had played the ghost in Hamlet, and on March 1, 1662 
he appeared as the friar in Romeo and Juliet. During that summer he left the 
Duke’s Company and joined the group being formed by John Ogilby to act at 
Smock Alley. Davenant protested to the crown, and a warrant for Richards’ return, 
drawn up by Davenant and signed by Secretary Nichols, was sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Miss Stockwell, op. cit., p. 31; Leslie Hotson, Common- 
wealth and Restoration Stage, p. 213). Despite this warrant, Richards evidently 
remained in Dublin. In September 1676, after an absence of fourteen years, he 
reappeared in London at the Duke’s Theatre, taking the small part of Lawrence's 
man in Tom Essence. From then until the union of the two London companies in 
1682 he acted at the Duke’s Theatre valets and servants, roles in which he came 
to rival Joe Haynes (see the epilogue to Mrs. Behn’s Like Father Like Son). The 
Mrs. Richards who played Portia to Richards’ Brutus in the Smock Alley produc- 
tion of Julius Caesar, was either his wife or, more likely, the sister who, according 
to Chetwood, married Joseph Ashbury. Smith, the Antony of the production, died 
in 1682 (Hist. MSS. Com. Reports, Ormonde papers, 6. 425) . 

‘This version was revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 13, 1718, and Jan. 28, 1719, and 
printed in A Collection of Plays by Eminent Hands (4 vols., London, 1719). 
Unaware of the existence of the Smock Alley Third Folio, the late Hazelton Spencer 
discusses the version fully in his Shakespeare Improved (pp. 363-369) and concludes, 
erroneously, that it must have been written after 1691. 

5 MS. Eng. 674F*. The leaves are numbered on both sides 1 to 36. Wherever I 
quote from the manuscript I refer to this pagination. 

°“ The Dream,” “On the Death of his M'* Dog,” and the song “ Winter thy 
cruelty extend.” 
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production—were evidently written for the Smock Alley 
Theatre, and spoken there sometime between 1677 and 1687. 
The manuscript itself is in a late seventeenth century hand and 
dates, I believe, soon after 1687, during the four years that 
the theatre was closed because of the wars between James and 
William. 

Among the twenty-six pieces delivered from the stage are 
a prologue spoken by a young actress making her debut; an 
epilogue spoken by another actress upon her retirement; a 
prologue and epilogue written in honor of the presence of the 
Earl of Clarendon when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1686; a prologue addressed in 1687 to the Earl of Tryconnell, 
then Lord Lieutenant; a prologue to Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus 
written by “a Person of Honour” (evidently the Earl of 
Roscommon, whose name is deleted) and spoken before the 
Duke of Ormonde, patron of the theatre; and two prologues and 
an epilogue written to celebrate James II’s birthday—a “ Pro- 
logue on the 14" of Octob: 1687,”" “Prologue to Alexander 
the Great on the 14" of October 1685,” and an “ Epilogue to 
the same. By a Person of Honour” (the Earl of Roscommon’s 
name again crossed out). This epilogue appears undated in 
the eighteenth century editions of Roscommon; but if the date 
on the manuscript is correct, he was dead months before the 
epilogue was given.® 

One of the prologues and one of the epilogues were written 
and spoken when the Smock Alley players were on tour. It is 
well known that they performed at Oxford during the summer 
of 1677, but it is not known that the witty London actor, Joe 
Haynes, contributed the epilogue which concluded this very 


7 Of this date, “14t? of Octob: ” is written above the deletion: “29 of May.” 
Perhaps the prologue was first spoken on Charles II’s birthday. 

5T note, however, that in the 1717 and later editions of Roscommon’s poems the 
ninth line and the eighteenth line of this epilogue read: “Great Charles, whose 
birth has promis’d milder Sway ” and “And stopt our Prince in his triumphant 
Way ” respectively. In the Harvard manuscript they read: ‘‘ Great James whose 
birth has promis’d milder sway ” and “ And stop’t great Charles on his Triumphant 
way.” In the printed editions the epilogue is headed: “ Epilogue to Alexander the 
Great, When acted at the Theatre in Dublin,” and its opening lines show that it 
must, in fact, have followed a performance of this play (Lee’s Rival Queens). If 
the play and epilogue were first given at Smock Alley on Charles II’s birthday 
and repeated there in 1685 on James II’s birthday, Roscommon could then have 
written the latter, for he did not die until January 1685, about three weeks before 
Charles. 
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successful visit. I quote from the manuscript a part of the 
“Epilogue to the University of Oxford 1677—by Mr’. Joe 
Haynes ”: 

From Ireland, led by Fame, we came to see 

An Oxford Act, Englands Epitome, 

The Scholars Carnival, the Kingdoms Pride, 

The Townsman’s Harvest, Cantabrigians’ Guide, 

The Joy of Strangers, the young Students’ grief, 

If from the Parents comes no swift relief; 

Beauty’s chief Mansion, Envy of the Court, 

Where, as to Noah’s Ark, 

Clean and unclean, all Creatures doe resort, 

Lyons and Monkeys, & our Irish Crew, 

Rope Dancers, Juglers, Jugling Women too, 

With whom, pray Heaven, you have nought to do! 


But amongst all the Crowds that came to see ye, 
Tis wee alone that had true business wi’ ye. 

To you we now appeal, to you who sitt 

Apollo’s grand Commissioners of Witt. 


Methinks you look in this small Spot alone 
Like all th’ Apostles in a Cherry Stone.° 


Oxford had then no theatre for traveling companies. Haynes’ 
reference to the smallness of the auditorium makes one wonder 
where the Dublin troupe set up its stage. In 1669 the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Company acted in the Guildhall Yard; eleven years 
later the Drury Lane Company performed in Robert Wood’s 
tennis court.*° 

In 1681 the Smock Alley players journeyed to Scotland to 
play before the Duke and Duchess of York at Holyrood House. 
Led by Joseph Ashbury, they landed thirty strong at Irvine in 
mid July and were held by customs officers, who wished to tax 
the gold and silver lace with which their costumes were richly 
embroidered." Avoiding this unjust levy by appealing to the 
Privy Council of Scotland, they crossed to Edinburgh and acted 
before James and his entourage in the Tennis Court of Holy- 
rood House, some months after a group of London actors had 
performed there. How long they stayed in Edinburgh I cannot 


Pp. 28-30. 

' The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1891-92), 
2. 165, 490. 

™ Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, Third Series, 7. 161, 162. 
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say, but at least their leader Ashbury remained into the 
autumn, for we learn from Sir John Lauder and Chetwood that 
on November 15th the Duke of York’s daughter, Anne, and the 
Duchess’ ladies of honor put on at Holyrood House a perform- 
ance of Lee’s Mithridates with Anne as Semandra, a part that 
she had been coached in by Ashbury."* 

Undoubtedly written for this visit to Scotland is the “ Pro- 
logue to His R. Highness the D. of York at Edinburgh. by the 
late E. of Roscommon,” thirty lines of manuscript eulogizing 
James, which was afterwards printed without change in Ros- 
common’s collected works.'* This trip is also alluded to in 
a prologue spoken before the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
“his Lady,” probably the Ormondes: 


The Bawling Warden when the Sermon’s o’re 
Cries with less zeal than we, Pitty the Poor! 

But with much worse success we begg than They, 
For few frequent the Church, fewer the Play: 
Witt nowadaies is in that low condition, 

*T will hardly yield as much as a Commission. 

In vain we Plant it here with pains, & toyle; 
Like Toads, it ill agrees with th’ Irish soyle. 


What if again for Scotland we should try? 
We shou’d be there as ill receiv’d, I fear, 


** Lauder is the authority for the place and date of this performance, but he does 
not mention Ashbury (Sir John Lauder, Historical Observes of Memorable Occur- 
rents in Church and State, Edinburgh: Bannatyne Club, 1840, p. 51). In a note 
on Ashbury’s teaching Anne the part of Semandra in Mithridates, Chetwood states 
that the performance was “ in the Banqueting-House, Whitehall, where Mr. Ashbury 
was Prompter, and conducted’ the Whole,” a statement repeated by Oldys and 
Hitchcock (W. R. Chetwood, A General History of the Stage, 1749, p. 84n.; 
William Oldys, manuscript notes in a copy of Langbaine in the British Museum, 
p. 324; Robert Hitchcock, An Historical View of the Irish Stage, Dublin, 1788-94, 
1. 35). Cibber says that the performance took place “at Court” and that Anne 
was coached by Mrs. Betterton, not Ashbury (Apology, ed. R. W. Lowe, 1889, 
1. 162). But Miss Boswell finds no record of Mithridates having been given at 
court (Eleanore Boswell, The Restoration Court Stage, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 130, 131). When Anne played Semandra at Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Betterton was at the Duke’s Theatre in London, where she had appeared in Crownc’s 
Henry the Sixth (Part 2). 

*8 Roscommon was Master of the Horse to the Duchess of York and appears to 
have been with the Duke and Duchess at Edinburgh when the Smock Alley com- 
pany performed before them there in 1681 (Lauder, op. cit., p. 29). As well as 
furnishing the actors with this epilogue, he may also have been instrumental in 
having them invited to Scotland. 
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As Bishops heretofore, or Common Pray’r: 
Faith, since this Plott of Strowling will not doe 
Wee'l kindly stay at home & starve with you.'* 


The author of the “ Prologue to the Mother in Fashion ” cries: 
“Long may you Toure before you meet a Player,/For they at 
home both take & feed on Ayre”’;** and there are other refer- 
ences in the manuscript to the poor attendance at the theatre 
and the resulting pitiful plight of the actors. Despite the fact 
that four of the prologues and epilogues were written for new 
plays, all first produced in London between 1677 and 1684— 
Lee’s The Rival Queens, Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus, Otway’s 
The Atheist, and Southerne’s The Disappointment—the Smock 
Alley Company also complained that the old pre-Restoration 
plays were the ones that drew an audience. Growls the author 
of a prologue: 
You are of late such Antiquaries grown, 


That no regard’s to modern writers shown; 
Fletcher & Johnson only will goe down.?® 


And one of the epilogues mentions some of the tricks resorted 
to by the performers to make an old play more attractive: 

We have recourse to ev’ry little Art. 

Sometimes we shift, & interchange a part; 

Sometimes the fallen value to enhance, 

We baite it with a Song, or a Dutch Dance.” 


So much for the Smock Alley actors, their plays and pere- 
grinations. What of the theatre itself, and its customs? Opened 
in 1662, the Smock Alley Theatre was the second in the British 
Isles to be equipped with movable scenery, and was considered 
by Katherine Philips, “the matchless Orinda,” as finer than 
Davenant’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields Playhouse.** The prompter’s 
notes for entrances and exits in the Belphegor manuscript— 
“ East Lower,” “ West Lower,” “ East Upper ”—indicate that, 
as in the London theatres of the time, there were two pros- 
cenium doors on either side of the stage. And from a prologue 
in the Harvard manuscript “to a Company of the Regim' 
of Guards whose Captain Treated them with the Play called 
The Jovial Crew,” we learn that, as in London, the usual length 
of performances, which took place in the afternoon, was three 


*8 Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus (1705), pp. 78, 79. 
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hours. In describing a visit to the Smock Alley theatre in 1698, 
the eccentric John Dunton mentions its “ Stage, Pit, Boxes, 
two Galleries, Lettices [that is, side boxes in the lower gallery], 
and Musick Loft.” *® Like London’s Dorset Garden Playhouse, 
Smock Alley placed its musicians in a room above the pros- 
cenium arch of the stage, and from this conspicuous position 
they entertained the audience before the play and between the 
acts. From a prologue to Ben Jonson’s Volpone; or The Fox 
“when a consort of Haut-boyes were added to the musick,” I 
gather that Dubliners often went to the playhouse more to hear 
the musicians than to see the show: 

Did Ben now live, how would he fret & Rage 

To see the Musick-room outvye the Stage! 

To see French Haut-boyes charm the listning Pitt 

More than the Raptures of his God-like Wit! 


Yet ’tis too true that most who now are here, 
Come not to feast their Judgment, but their Ear. 


“The Fox ” above our boasting Play-bills shew; 
“ Variety of Musick ” stands below. 

This fills the Pitt so full, & solid sense 

Is clear outweigh’d by empty circumstance.*° 


No Dublin playbills for this period survive, and the only 
London bill extant, dated 1687, announces merely the play to 
be given." But it is clear from this prologue in the Harvard 
manuscript that in addition to the name of the play the 
“ boasting ” bills of the Smock Alley Theatre at times adver- 
tised other entertainments. 

In her Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs Miss Stockwell 
states: “ Between Ogilby’s death [in 1676] and the end of the 
Revolution in 1690, almost nothing is known of the theatrical 
activities of Dublin.” The information contained in the un- 
published collection of Smock Alley prologues and epilogues at 
Harvard partially fills this gap in the history of the seventeenth 
century stage. 


Harvard University 


*® The Dublin Scuffle (Dublin, 1699), p. 339. 

*1 Discovered by Miss Boswell in the uncalendared State Papers Domestic and 
reproduced in The Library, Fourth Series, 11. 499-502. 
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RACHEL ESMOND AND THE DILEMMA OF THE 
VICTORIAN IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD 


By Howarp O. Brocan 


Thackeray’s heroines were under fire from the beginning. 
Mrs. Jameson thought that no woman need resent the dis- 
reputable Becky Sharp, but she felt certain that every woman 
had to detest the idolized Amelia. 


And then Lady Castlewood . . . Oh, Mr. Thackeray! this will never 
do! Such women may exist, but to hold them up as examples of 
excellence, and for objects of our best sympathies, is a fault, and 
proves a low standard in ethics and in art.* 


“ As usual,” writes Thackeray’s admirer, Charlotte Bronté, “ he 
is unjust to women, quite unjust.”* “Esmond is the most 
uncomfortable book you can imagine,” George Eliot assures a 
correspondent in the process of explaining Rachel’s part in the 
story.” Mary Mitford, convinced that neither Dickens nor 
Thackeray can “ produce an intelligent, right-minded, straight- 
forward woman such as one sees every day,” states flatly that 
“a love story from Thackeray could hardly fail to be an 
abomination.” * 

With the waning of Victorian idealism the attitude of the 
critic shifts from outright moral disapproval of Rachel to dis- 
creet admiration of Thackeray’s characterization of her. Saints- 
bury admits that it is shocking of Rachel to marry her foster 
son, Henry, especially since “she did not exactly wait to be a 
widow before she fell in love with him,” but he insists that her 
conduct is “ excessively human,” and in his eyes that justifies 
Thackeray.’ Modern scholars, typified by E. A. Baker in his 


1 Quoted in “ Thackeray,” North British Review, 40 (1864). 125. 

* Letter to George Smith, Feb. 14, 1852. 

* George Eliot’s Life . . . Letters and Journals, ed. J. W. Cross (New York, 
1885), 1. 214. 

‘Letter to Rev. William Harness, Nov. 10, 1852. Of contemporary Victorian 
men only Trollope defended Rachel’s character. The general opinion, expressed by 
the Edinburgh Review of Jan., 1854, was in substantial agreement with Mary 
Mitford’s. 

5 From the prefaces to the Oxford ed. of Thackeray, collected in A Consider- 
ation of Thackery (Oxford, 1931), p. 196. 
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History of the English Novel, are no longer interested in defend- 
ing Rachel, only in analyzing the skill of her creator. No at- 
tempt is made to explain the fact that Thackeray’s book, while 
mercilessly exposing Rachel’s weaknesses, never ceases praising 
her*as a woman. That “such women may exist” and that 
Thackeray could well portray them was never denied. The 
charge was that he held “ them up as examples of excellence.” 
How are we to account for the disparity between Thackeray’s 
praise of Rachel and his acute awareness of her very serious 
faults? 

In the first place, we must not be too certain that we always 
have Thackeray’s true opinions. He writes with something of 
the detached irony of Thomas Mann, never totally identify- 
ing himself with any of his characters, and not above practicing 
upon the gullibility of the reader. Henry Esmond, not Thacke- 
ray, is writing the story, and we have Thackeray’s own word 
for it that Henry is a prig.© Just as Dobbin’s idealization of 
Amelia in Vanity Fair is by no means in complete agreement 
with the opinion of Thackeray (who refers to her playfully as 
* an over-rated woman ” *) , so the encomiums which are heaped 
upon Rachel by the priggish Henry are hardly to be taken as 
coming directly from the author. Often enough, in all proba- 
bility, he is laughing up his sleeve both at Henry and at those 
overly serious readers who take at face value everything that 
Henry says. Yet I think nobody can doubt that, with minor 
reservations, Thackeray was in essential agreement with Henry. 
Henry’s prejudices against Marlborough and the Pretender are 
the author’s own, though exaggerated for effectiveness and art- 
fully motivated by the personal experiences of the character. 
Even Amelia, admittedly “ a silly little thing,” * had the love of 
her creator, or he would never have admitted that she was 
compounded of the three women in the world most beloved by 
him, his mother, his wife, and Mrs. Brookfield.’ Thackeray 
clearly admires and respects Henry, in spite of his priggishness, 


® Anthony Trollope, Thackeray (London, 1879), p. 124. 

7A Collection of Letters of Thackeray (New York, 1887), p. 15. 

8 A letter of Thackeray’s printed in the London Times, July 17, 1911. In speak- 
ing of the vanity of Dobbin’s affection, Thackeray makes his attitude plain by say- 
ing that Dobbin’s error was a “sweet and tender one, however. . . .” 

® A Collection of Letters of Thackeray (New York, 1887), p. 23. 
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and while Henry’s blind adulation of Rachel may sometimes 
verge on the ridiculous in the author’s eyes, we are quite 
justified in assuming that a woman whom Henry is allowed to 
worship throughout the book must be thought even by Thacke- 
ray to possess very real virtues. The paradox of Thackeray’s 
idolization of a faulty woman cannot be explained away by the 
hypothesis that his praise is not to be taken seriously. 

In the second place, we must not underestimate the serious- 
ness of Rachel’s faults. The paradox is not to be escaped by as- 
suming that Victorian ladies may have been shocked by defects 
which would not appear serious to this enlightened age. Her 
major fault is the unpleasant vice of jealousy. So unbridled is 
this passion in her that through its excess she either loses or 
strains to the breaking point the love of all those closest to her 
except Henry. 

She is introduced to us as a very “ exacting ” wife, “ perfectly 
tolerant and kindly ” toward the other sex, but “ invariably 
jealous of her own.” *° When Rachel is enraged at Henry for 
associating with Nancy Sievewright, a village girl, whereby he 
brought smallpox into the house, her Lord consoles the boy by 
drunkenly exclaiming that 


“the very notion of a woman drives her mad. I took to liquor on 
that very account, by Jove, for no other reason than that, for she 
can’t be jealous of a beer-barrel or a bottle of rum. . . .” 7 


Rachel will hear nothing of a reconciliation while her husband 
continues to keep a mistress. Only his death at the hands of 
Mohun in a quarrel over her can bring her to a contrite admis- 
sion that God is punishing her for her “ wicked, jealous heart.” ** 

The same jealousy is transferred with her affections from her 
husband to her son. In his childhood she is never separated 
from her son if she can avoid it, fusses as much over his minor 
ailments as she previously had over those of her husband, and 
brings him in on her side in the quarrel between the parents. 
The consequence is that Lord Castlewood does not love his own 


10 The History of Henry Esmond, with introduction and notes by J. A. Lester 
(Riverside Literature Series), pp. 69, 71. Thackeray acutely advances as proof 
“that though she would acknowledge a thousand faults that she had not, to this 
which she had she could never be got to own.” 

1 Ibid., p. 79. 12 Ibid., pp. 168, 218. 
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son.’* We are specifically told that young Frank’s early revolt 
from maternal authority, to which he never again submits, is an 
escape from his mother’s possessiveness;** so that it is by reason 
of her jealousy that Rachel finds herself at the end of the 
novel unwelcome in her son’s home. 

Most shocking of all, however, is the effect of her jealousy 
upon her daughters. Conflict with Beatrix becomes evident 
when the daughter sides with her father in the quarrel between 
the parents.’ The unnatural contest of mother and daughter 
over the affections of Henry—who stands to them almost as son 
and brother respectively—is of course the central interest of the 
novel and the chief reason for condemnation of it by strict 
Victorians. Rachel’s jealousy of Beatrix is all the more un- 
pleasant because she is the confidante of Henry’s mad passion 
for her daughter. Though loyally supporting his suit, she with 
difficulty represses her anxiety that he may succeed. Both 
Henry and Beatrix are conscious of her attitude; and when 
Beatrix says that Rachel is waiting jealously outside the room 
in which they are conferring together, Henry can offer no other 
defense than this, that she did not show her jealousy, having 
among “ other feminine qualities . . . that of being a perfect 
dissembler.” ** At last the submerged struggle breaks into the 
open in the scene in which Beatrix is being removed from the 
temptation of the Pretender. Rachel cruelly humiliates her 
daughter before Henry, who says merely that his Lady was not 
often harsh, “‘ but there are some moments when the tenderest 
women are cruel, and some triumphs which angels can’t forego.” 
Beatrix retaliates by asserting most significantly that she had 
always had to struggle against her mother’s jealousy: “ You 
never loved me, never—and were jealous of me from the time I 
sat on my father’s knee.” ** That this state of affairs is not 


bid. Ibid., p. 364. Tbid., pp. 183-4. Tbid., p. 414. 

‘7 Ibid., p..854, my italics. While it is not my intention to attempt a Freudian 
analysis of these family jealousies, the closeness with which Thackeray, using shrewd 
observation unaided by modern psychopathology, has approximated Freud’s descrip- 
tion of the Oedipus complex is obvious and remarkable. Jealousy is clearly the 
motivating passion of the novel. Because of jealousy, Rachel quarrels with young 
Henry and with her husband. Her Lord, who is jealous of her affection for Frank 
and for Henry (ibid., p. 154: “when you was but a boy . . . I could hear you two 
together talking your poetry and your books till I was in such a rage that I was 
fit to strangle you”), dies in a duel brought on by his jealousy of Rachel and 
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solely Beatrix’s imagination is indicated by the complaint of 
Mrs. Warrington, Rachel’s daughter by Henry, that her mother’s 
love of her father was “ so passionate and exclusive ” that “ be- 
fore her, my dear father did not show the love which he had 
for his daughter. .. .” ** Since Rachel’s jealousy estranged her 
from husband, son, and daughters, the least prudish contem- 
porary reader can hardly look upon her flaw as a trivial one.** 

If Rachel’s weakness is so great a blemish on her character, 
and yet we have good reason to think that Thackeray wished 
his readers to love and admire her, we must inevitably ask our- 
selves what virtue she can possibly have to overbalance her 
fault. Examination of the story shows at once that her passion- 
ate jealousy is the excess of a love even more passionate, that 
her possessiveness, overwhelming in her youth, is increasingly 
restrained by a strongly developing spirit of self-denial. 

As a young wife her possessiveness is inescapable. She is 
utterly absorbed in her Lord, upon whose looks she lives, whose 
continued favor is the summit of her hopes. So urgent and 
unceasing is her worship that her Lord soon wearies of the 
restraint put upon him as a household divinity.”° She is already 
beginning to lose him even before the smallpox, by spoiling her 
beauty and driving him away to renewed escapades in gaming 
and with women, makes a breach in their nuptial love. Yet in 
spite of his neglect and of that unconsciously developing interest 
in Henry into which his neglect is driving her, we are told that 


Mohun. Henry is driven back to his Lady by his jealousy of Tusher, into which he 
is thrown by the jealous Dowager’s depreciation of Rachel; and finally, he disdains 
Beatrix because he jealously realizes that she has betrayed his regard for her in 
her intrigue with the Pretender. The dominance of this passion is emphasized by 
references to Othello, as ibid., pp. 143, 376, 378. Modern novelists do not veil these 
matters in a mist of Victorian sentiment, as Thackeray does, but not many modern 
novelists treat the devious ways of the libido with more penetration or consistency. 

** Ibid., p. XI. The exquisite irony of Mrs. Warrington’s protest in a footnote 
against the unfavorable interpretation put by Henry upon Rachel’s humiliation of 
Beatrix can be fully appreciated only in the light of this complaint. 

** Herman Merivale’s conviction in his Life of W. M. Thackeray (in collaboration 
with F. T. Marzials, London, 1891), p. 26, that Rachel is loved for her weaknesses 
is surely absurd when the nature and effect of her basic fault is understood. 

°° Henry Esmond (Riverside Literature Series), p. 69. Thackeray compares the 
husband’s weariness at a wife’s worship to that of the Grand Lama of Thibet before 
his kneeling bonzes. The absurdity of the unreasoning worship of lovers is a 
favorite theme of his. Cf. ibid., p. 376, Beatrix’s explanation of why she rejected 
Henry. 
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she would do anything, even chop up “ the Dean, her old father, 
in order to bring her husband back again.” ** The continuance 
of possessive love is what makes reconciliation with her husband 
impossible while he persists in keeping a mistress. The strength 
of a living passion is part of the force behind her unreasonable 
anger at Henry’s part in the fatal duel, and the catastrophe of 
her Lord’s death awakens within her for the first time genuine 
repentance and a desire to be forgiven by the soul of the man 
from whom her love had selfishly tried to exact too much.” 
The lesson in self-sacrifice which the tragedy of her first love 
had begun is continued by her unhappy relations with her chil- 
dren. Her great venture in happiness having gone down, “ she 
laid out all upon her children, indulging them beyond all 
measure, as was inevitable with one of her kindness of dispo- 
sition... .” ** Here, too, her love is exclusive, so much so that 
for a time she deprives her Lord of the affection of both chil- 
dren.** She begins to love Henry when he saves the life of young 
Frank. She is careful to swear him to Frank’s service, thereby 
saving the title for her son. She interferes with her husband’s 
gambling for fear he may ruin his children’s inheritance; and 
after the catastrophe of his death, stoops to the pity of her old 
rival, the Dowager, and resorts to undignified scrimping in order 
to restore the estate for her son’s sake.” Her devotion to her 
son is unswerving. Frank sows his wild oats with the certain 
knowledge that she will forgive him anything.** She does for- 
give him unhesitatingly his extravagance, his imprudent mar- 
riage, and his conversion to the Catholic religion, and she bears 
even estrangement from him with anguished resignation. In 
spite of the incipient jealousy of Beatrix which she can never 
quite overcome, she also pursues her daughter’s best interests, 
going even to the extent of begging her to marry the man with 
whom Rachel herself is secretly in love; and, when Beatrix is 
endangered by the Pretender, Rachel attempts to save her 


Ibid., p. 89. Ibid., p. 221. Tbid., p. 90. *4 Ibid., p. 127. 

*° Rachel inherits scrimping from a father who lived meanly but left a surprisingly 
large estate. Persistence of family traits is remarkable among the Esmonds, who 
are loveable scapegraces like Thomas and Francis (father and son), or ambitious 
and unscrupulous like Isabel and Beatrix. 

2° Henry Esmond (Riverside Literature Series), p. 271. 
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daughter from shame, though certain that Beatrix, if saved, 
will continue to be a rival for Henry’s affections. 

The self-denial of Rachel, forged in the tragic fires of her 
first love and tempered in the bitter tears of her grief for her 
children, meets its supreme test in her love for Henry. She fell 
in love with him unawares, her motherly affection for a waif 
deepening imperceptibly into gratitude to the savior of her son, 
but never being suspected of unlawful strength until her jealous 
anger over his innocent pursuit of Nancy Sievewright reveals 


_ the full force of her feelings to herself. Struggling against her 


fate, she utilizes her little inheritance to send Henry off to 
college, with the laudable purpose of avoiding temptation.” 
Not until later does she realize that her secret desire had been, 
by making him chaplain at Castlewood, to keep him perman- 
ently by her.* The death of her Lord ends her self-deception. 
She breaks decisively with Henry, not merely from anger at his 
part in the duel, but from a clear perception that she is secretly 
in love with him.*’ Her taking a button from his coat, which 
she afterward wears in her bosom, shows plainly enough that 
she is now conscious of her passion.*° 

Her self-denial now meets its greatest trial. Henry falls 
madly in love with Beatrix. Rachel wavers “ between instinc- 
tive jealousy and a determined martyrdom,” * but in the end 
she voluntarily embraces the martyrdom. Though hoping Henry 
may recover from his infatuation (as she fondly believes she has 
done) , she presses his suit for him, even begging Beatrix on 
her knees to reward Henry with her hand for the saving of 
young Frank from Mohun.* Beatrix may guess her jealousy, 


*" Ibid., p. 221; in speaking of absolution, apparently obtained for unlawful love 
of Henry, Rachel mentions as an extenuating circumstance that she sent Henry away 
from her to college. 

*8 Tbid., p. 217. Particularly significant is her early feeling that, as a parson, 
Henry need have no wife: ibid., pp. 171-2. 

2°'N. W. Stephenson, Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray (London, 1913), 
p. 180: Lady Castlewood refuses Henry, “nominally because he did not prevent 
the duel, really because she is, and now admits to herself that she long has been, 
in love with him.” 

*°'This clue is not discovered until the very last words of the novel. The ambi- 
guity of her affection for Henry could not otherwise be maintained. 

*1 John W. Dodds, Thackeray: A Critical Portrait (New York, 1941), pp. 169-70. 

°2 Henry Esmond (Riverside Series), pp. 311-2, 377. 
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but with iron self-control Rachel prevents herself from showing 
it to Henry. 

Revelations of her love are always involuntary, the effect of 
surprise, naiveté, or enormous emotional pressure. What affec- 
tion she does show is at least half sublimated, so that neither 
the characters nor the reader can be quite certain how to take 
it. Thus her jealous fit over Henry and Nancy Sievewright is 
able to masquerade as concern over the danger of smallpox to 
her children, and her fainting at the news, “ here’s poor Harry 
killed,” could apply as well to Mohun as to Henry. Her recon- 
ciliation with him after the duel makes of Henry “ a confused 
blend of son and lover.” * 


“ But now—now you are come again, bringing your sheaves with 
you, my dear.” She burst into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke: 
she laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying out 
wildly, “bringing your sheaves with you—your sheaves with 
you! ” 34 


Yet when Henry proposes to take her away to Virginia with him 
—one is not certain whether in the capacity of mother or wife— 
she firmly assumes the role of mother, disavows all other senti- 
ment for Henry, and gives him up to Beatrix without a struggle.” 

She customarily speaks of her love for him in a most ambigu- 
ous manner. Naively she admits that she knew he would return, 
fondly remarks that “Henry is very good to look at,” and 
cannot help showing a cheerful face as she sends him away 
from Beatrix, even though he goes to the wars.” In the belief 
that she is only expressing gratitude for his sacrifice to Frank, 
she kisses Henry’s hand‘and kneels in the very extravagance of 
passion to worship him.*’ At times indeed her great emotion 
forces a vent, as when she breaks into hysteric laughter follow- 
ing Henry’s kissing of Beatrix’s foot, but she immediately passes 
it off as reproof to her daughter: “ it is your hand, my dear, and 
not your foot he wants you to give him... .” * Though she is 
sarcastic over Henry’s eagerness to separate Beatrix and the 


Dodds, op. cit., p.:170. 

*4 Henry Esmond, op. cit., 218-9. 

*° Trollope, op. cit., pp. 131-2: “she herself does not know that her own heart is 
seeking his with all a woman’s love. . . .” 

°° Henry Esmond (Riverside Series), pp. 218, 226, 269. 

87 Tbid., pp. 340, 344. 88 Tbid., p. 350. 
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Prince, still her cruelty to her daughter is disguised as moral 
reproach, and she does not go to Henry until he has given 
Beatrix up as hopeless and Rachel herself is left without a home. 

Had Rachel competed openly and consciously with her 
daughter, she would have been monstrous; but despite all the 
hints listed above—which seem conclusive enough when brought 
together, despite the natural growth of their affection and the 
premature aging by which Henry is fitted for a woman who 
remains much younger than her years,*® and despite the fact 
that her Lord, Mohun, the Dowager, Frank, and Beatrix all half 


- suspect the truth, still the nature of her love for Henry is 


doubtful right to the end. The reader is surprised fully as much 
as he is shocked when Rachel finally marries the man who had 
so long been to her almost another son. 

If critics with reason could complain of Rachel’s conduct, 
Henry could praise it with reasons just as strong. From one 
point of view she represents the Victorian ideal of womanhood.*° 
She is the fanatically devoted wife, submissive and uncomplain- 
ing even under the ruins of her love, the doting mother, whose 
every thought is of her children’s welfare, and the perfect older 
feminine friend, whose seemingly platonic affection and disin- 
terested advice are the mainstays of a young man’s life. She 
successfully represses her natural desires as a woman when they 
conflict with her conventional duties as a wife and mother. She 
is always and eagerly sacificing her own interests to those of the 
people whom she loves. Moreover, she does not marry Henry 
until every other course has become impractical. 

Where Thackeray departed from the ideal was in his clear- 
sighted perception that such virtues can easily be carried to 
excess. He saw into the heart of the dilemma, realizing that 
the intense concentration upon domestic affections required 


%° Trollope notes the purpose of Henry’s premature aging, op. cit., p. 130. He also 
(op. cit., p. 182) commends Thackeray’s wisdom in simply stating as a fact the 
shift of affection from daughter to mother, not offending the reader by showing 
how the transfer was made. 

*° Though Thackeray has been much praised for the skill with which he re- 
creates the Augustan era, even to its very rhythms of speech, his plot and his main 
characters are not truly Augustan. Henry is unalterably the Victorian gentleman, 
Rachel the Victorian lady, and the story—in which royalty misses a crown because 
of unconventional attentions to a woman—is Victorian to the core. 
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by Victorian morality inevitably resulted in selfish possessive- 
ness. In no other character is this dilemma given such tragic 
force as in that of Rachel, torn between Victorian martyrdom 
and primordial jealousy, deceiving herself as well as others by 
a chameleon-like concealment of secret desire, and against her 
better will leaving behind her a trail of frustrated loves and 
broken lives. No wonder those Victorian critics who were less 
able to transcend their age than Thackeray was rebelled against 
his unsparing, half unconscious exposure of these feet of clay 
beneath the gleaming marble of their ideal.** 


38 Edwards Place, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


** No doubt Thackeray felt an intense personal sympathy for the anguished strug- 
gle within Rachel’s breast, for in his relations with Mrs. Brookfield, the beautiful 
wife of his best friend, he had recently gone through a similar ordeal himself, in 
which he had experienced to the full the torture of dependence upon the other 
sex, the self-deception of unconscious passion, and the pain of virtuous renunciation, 
unrelieved in his case by the delayed triumph of love. 
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